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Real Mattress Cleanliness 


Bed-ticking is a sieve-like fabric, which allows foreign matter 
to filter through and become a fixture in the mattress. Re- 
covering such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift. 


What is needed is an antiseptic, washable 
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“We shall fight for the things which we have always carried nearest our hearts—for democracy, for 
the right of those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own government.” 





The Senate Situation 


F the vote in the Senate on the Federal Suffrage Amendment 

has not been taken before these lines are read it is only because 
Senators Underwood and Wadsworth and their co-obstructionists 
are prolonging their losing game by cheap parliamentary tactics 
until certain of the state Legislatures which are still in session 
shall have closed. This would preclude the possibility of those 
Legislatures ratifying the amendment this year. The Senate ob- 
structionists, together with the rest of the world, know that the 
amendment has more than the needed two-thirds majority in the 
Senate. To fight ratification is the only number left on the 
obstructionist program. To fight, with them, means to delay. 
And in these efforts at delay they present a striking resemblance 
to the boob who steps on the lady’s dress at the party. People 
with no better code of etiquette really ought not to be included 
in parties. In spite of them the amendment’s victory has been 
.sure from the opening of Congress. Ratification, too, is sure. 
And means, we believe, will be found to make it immediate. 


In Texas 


TELEGRAM from Mrs. Minnie Fisher Cunningham, the 
president of the Texas Equal Suffrage Association, dated 
May 29, says: 

“Tn 28 rural counties so far checked suffrage was given second 
place on tally sheet. Fourth place ballot making confusion in 
counting. It also confused voters, as we had campaigned for 
second amendment. Because of obscure wording, amendment 
which took our place is leading ticket, to great surprise of every- 
body.” 

From which it will be seen that the Texas situation must wait 
for a full investigation to clear it up. 

Up to Wednesday, May 28, the returns showed that the suf- 
frage amendment had been passed by a majority of between five 
and ten thousand. It was not until Thursday that belated returns 
changed the face of the situation. 


If it proves to be a fact that a majority of Texas men have not ° 


voted to confer the franchise on Texas women, it is one more 
instance of the fallacy of the idea that men can represent women 
at the polls; Texas women can vote in the primaries and at the 
primary elections they voted in such overwhelming numbers that 
it can never again be said, in Texas at least, that “ women don’t 
want to vote.” They do want to vote; they have proved it by 
voting; and in not conferring full suffrage on them Texas men 
have betrayed them. 


An Objectionable Picture 


FEW weeks ago the National American Woman Suffrage 

Association was asked to send representatives to a New 
York motion picture agency to see an advance presentation of a 
picture that was shortly to be released. As it happened, the pic- 
ture had already been shown to some other women, notably some 
members of the Gamut Club. Their protest against it had been 
so vehement as to come on to national suffrage headquarters with 
no uncertain sound. 

Well they might protest it. The picture which is shown under 
the title “O You Women,” and is a “ Paramount picture,” damns 
not only itself but every subsequent output from minds that as- 
sume such premises to arrive at such conclusions. Very likely 
the authors thought they were making a case against woman suf- 
frage in the picture. Very likely the distributors think so. But 
the picture is not anti-suffrage. It is anti-woman. In particular 
it belittles women’s war service, by reading the meanest and lowest 
of self-interested motives into it. Anti-suffragists and suffragists 
are alike involved. 

In passing upon the picture the National Suffrage Association 
warned the distributing agents that it was sure to call forth de- 
nunciation from women all over the country, who would deeply 
resent the impugnment of their war service motives. Now that 
the picture has been released, the Association is beginning to get 
the expected reaction from it. A letter just received from Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, says: “It is a comedy of women’s service 
in the war. The scene is laid in what they call a suffrage state 
and the main idea is that women refuse to give positions back to 
returning soldiers. It depicts the absurd and ignorant conception 
of the woman movement.” 

It does that and more. It confesses a stupendous ignorance on 
the part of the authors and the producers of the trend of events. 
And it panders to a sex antagonism that is ominous in its conse- 
quences. From the picture you easily get the idea that it has just 
dawned on the gentlemen and ladies of the motion picture world 
that woman suffrage is nearly here—they have actually heard of 
it. Fifteen and a half million women—more than half of all the 
women in the United States—will vote for the next president ; 
yet here we have people of the stage writing and producing a 
picture that 1s one-half century behind the times. Its efforts to 
burlesque the woman movement of today are like efforts to bur- 
lesque the flying-machine. To the backwoodsman the aeroplane 
may seem unbelievable, but the world does not wait on the back- 
woodsman. To the women patrons of the Paramount pictures 
the backwoodsiness of this picture will be an eye-opening sugges- 
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tion to keep away from future Paramount productions save when 
one wishes to see the wheels of progress set back fifty years. 

We spoke above of the sex antagonism engendered and stressed 
by the picture. No returning soldier, no man could lend himself 
to the picture’s story without the bitterest and sorest reaction at 
women. While man has been away at war woman has stolen his 
job, stolen his office, stolen his very clothes. Although, with some 
strabismic notion of lifting the curse by concentrating it, the scene 
is laid “in a suffrage state,” it has nothing to do with suffrage. 
It has to do with women’s response to the call of country to come 
over into the munition works, the motor corps, the coal pits, the 
wheat fields, the transportation service. And it derides that re- 
sponse. It makes of it something little and small and mean. 
Worst of all it sets sex against sex in a preachment that is tawdry 
in its malice. 

Inevitably the women of the country will protest the showing 
of the picture. Already they are protesting. Already they are 
carrying their protests to local managers in person and by letter. 


Suffrage from Pole to Pole 


N the Western continent suffrage colors are being worn in 
stripes from north to south. But they are also being worn 
from east to west around the world. 

So old Earth is out in summer suffrage plaids. 

One of the last cablegrams of greeting from across the sea to 
the National American Woman Suffrage Association after the 
suffrage vote in the House in May was dated Buenos Aires, May 
24, and was from the Feminista Nacional. It read: “ Con- 
gratulations, triumph.” 

An earlier communication from the president of this organiza- 
tion, Alicia Morean, had proposed nothing less than an_all- 
American congress of suffragists. The initial step in this idea 
was taken not by the older North American organization, but by 
young South American enthusiasts for liberty. 

The plan is for a Pan-American Conference to be held in the 
city of Buenos Aires in July, 1921, for the study of the civil and 
political status of women. 

“It is proposed,” says Signora Morean, “ that we concentrate 
our energies on a general movement throughout the Americas in 
behalf of our ideals, being confident that the co-operation of the 
delegates of the various countries will encourage the discussion 
of the different problems raised relating to the position of women 
and will be the means of bringing forward suggestions for the 
ultimate solution of such difficulties.” 

“We hope that our sisters in the United States of America 
will give us their active support ; the world-wide prestige won by 
the part they have played in this movement and the result attained 
makes them stand out as an example amongst democratic institu- 
tions, and will be a sure sign of ultimate success of our work.” 

Behind this Conference looms the larger hope of a Pan- 
American organization “which would stimulate mutual help 
amongst all feminist associations.” 

The,proposal for the Pan-American Conference was submitted 
to Mrs..Carrie Chapman Catt, as president of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance, desiring her to present the plan to the 
Alliance and “to all others in sympathy who would be interested 
in furthering the work.” 

Women in the Argentine have come rapidly to the point of self- 
determination, but no more rapidly than have their sisters in old 
Spain. No later than August, 1918, a feminist society—the Union 
of Women of Spain—was started with headquarters at the Calle 
de Amalgio, 25, Madrid. Old: Madrid—think of it! 


In its scope it follows the plan of the woman’s rights move- 
ment in the United States, rather than the later organizations for 
enfranchisement alone. 

Its president is the Marquesa del Ter, who explains that the 
objects of her society are: The education of Spanish women, the 
improvement of their economic status, and the obtaining for them 
of all the private and civil and political rights which the laws 
grant to men. But to show how far from sex hostility is its 
spirit, it is significant that it recently took up the case of six work- 
ing men, unjustly imprisoned. 

The program of the Women’s Union is enormous. It has pro- 
jected plans for adult education, libraries for women and for a 
big press campaign and propaganda pilgrimages from one 
province to another. 

Its field of labors is even more prodigious than its program, 
since women of Spain have now only rudimentary property rights 
and are still in the barbarous position of not being legal guardians 
of their own children. In spite of recent collegiate advances in 
northern Spain, there is still little provision for the education of 
women. 

Those who know the preparatory work done for feminism by 
Pardo-Bazan, one of the foremost feminists in Spain, will not 
wonder that there is now a frank awakening of women to their 
humiliating position. For thirty or more years Senora Quiroga, 
Emilia Pardo-Bazan, has been writing and speaking about the 
position of women in Spain. Four of her novels, The Swan of 
Villa Morta, A Wedding Journey, Morrina, and A Christian 
Woman, have been pictures of women’s status as regards law, 
tradition and convention. She and her predecessor, Fernan Ca- 
ballero, have been editors—conducting their own journals—in 
itself a sharp break from Spanish tradition. 

Now Spanish women of the old world and the new are break- 
ing bonds together. 


By 1920 


HAT they may live up to their motto, “ Every Woman An 
Intelligent Voter by 1920,” the Woman's Franchise League 
of Indiana has outlined a complete year’s work in citizenship. 
Booklets with charts and questionaires are being prepared by 
Miss Martha Block of Terre Haute which will be used as text 
books for this course. The booklets will take up the various 
phases of government and the study of political parties, the dis- 
cussion of suffrage and the laws governing women and children. 
Not only Franchise Leagues but a number of other women’s 
organizations throughout the state are planning to take up the 
course. In line with this work Mrs. Richard Edwards has under 
preparation a series of programs intended for women’s clubs. 
These programs cover the work of women in the fields of art, 
science, and social work. Mrs. Edwards will be assisted in the 
preparation of this comprehensive course by well-known Indiana 
artists, writers, musicians and scientists. Many of the clubs will 
base their work for the coming year on these programs. 


“As the Friends have a way of measuring what they call the 
solid sense of a meeting, so we may say that the weight of sound 
thought and active conscience in the world is decidedly with us 
on woman suffrage today. We see it.in the good literature which 
advocates our case. We see it in the noble names appended to 
our petitions, both here and in Europe. And I must say that 
we often see it in the frivolous and empty arguments which are 
brought against our demand.” Jutta Warp Howe. 
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Will They Never Learn 


NTI-SUFFRAGISTS will not, perhaps they cannot, learn 

the lesson that mud-slinging at suffragists no longer serves 

a turn. The world has really grown past toleration of that sort 

of thing. Certainly Texas has grown past it. Below is given 

the reaction of the shocked and astounded legislators of Texas 

who found anti-suffrage literature on their desks one recent May 

morning. It would seem, in itself enough to set towards the paths 

of refinement the men and women who try to oppose the progress 
of suffrage: 

“ Whereas, The pure, patriotic women of Texas had a great 
part in the winning of the world war, in Red Cross, United War 
Work, and Liberty bond campaigns ; and 

“ Whereas, Along with the patriotic service rendered by these 
good mothers, wives, sisters and sweethearts of ‘the boys of the 
great State of Texas, they suffered untold mental anguish while 
the boys were at the front on the foreign field, many of them sac- 
rificing their lives in order that the world might be made a 
safe place to live; and 

“‘ Whereas, The literature placed upon the desks of the mem- 
bership of this House today condemning woman suffrage is 
nothing short of a slap in the face of these good women and 
of the membership who passed, by a unanitnous vote at the regu- 
lar session of the Thirty-sixth Legislature, the woman suffrage 
amendment; and 

Whereas, We, the membership of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Thirty-sixth Legislature of the State of Texas, are 
standing unequivocally for the adoption of the woman’s suf- 
frage amendment; therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That we, the membership of the House of the 
Thirty-sixth Legislature of Texas in first called session, do here 
and now go upon record as condemning the circulation of this 
character of literature and opposed to the sentiments expressed 
therein, and here and now re-affirm our allegiance to the woman 
suffrage amendment, and express the hope that the majority for 
the amendment on May 24th will be increased by thousands 
as the result of the circulation of literature, the like of which 
was placed upon our desks today.” 

Amended by adding: Resolved, further, That we pledge our- 
selves that when we return to our homes we will do all in 
our power to secure the passage of the amendments on the 24th 
of May. 

Adopted with only five dissenting votes. 


Americanize the Mother 


N EPISCOPAL Deaconess, living among the poor in an 
Atlantic coast city, tells of the comment made by a young 
foreign boy upon a brutal murder which had been committed in 
the neighborhood: 
“ That fellar had never learned what it was to be a real Amer- 
ican, or he would never have treated a woman that way!” 
Americanization work of a very telling kind is carried on by 
the unselfish workers in these polyglot communities—women who 
can educate citizens, but as yet are not themselves considered fit 
to vote. The same Deaconess, in a private letter to a friend, 
gives the following glimpse of her work among chiidren: 
“Emilio with his glowing Italian face runs in, with ‘the 
bunch,’ to ask all sorts of questions. He has the true poetic 
spirit, and to hear that rich, musical little voice of his reciting 
a lovely fragmentary verse is a joy indeed. Then Santo, with 
his more matter of fact nature, comes to tell you about his plans 
for the future. He intends to be a ‘ practical farmer,’ and one 


wonders at the tenacity of purpose which makes him hold to this 
plan though all he knows of the country are the half-wilted vege- 
tables which he sees in the Italian and Syrian shops of the neigh- 
borhood. Tommy, a Syrian, says he is going to be an artist— 
his mother’s wish. If you could peep into his unusually dismal 
and dark tenement, see his young-old mother with seven children, 
and realize the struggle she has had just to feed them, you would 
wonder as I do that she should have this ambition for her son. 
Where has it come from? 

“Our modern sociologists have begun to realize much more 
keenly that, while the main emphasis of constructive work must 
be placed upon young children, any program which ignores or 
minimizes the tremendous influence of the foreign born mothers 
will fail.” 

Yet most of the Americanization work overlooks that founda- 
tion stone of the family, the mother. Here is where the Suffrage 
Association, in its Americanization work, has shown itself wiser. 


A. S. B. 


R. ANNA HOWARD SHAW, Honorary President of the 

National American Woman Suffrage Association, who 
was recently awarded the Distinguished Service Medal by Sec- 
retary gf War Baker, has been invited by the League to En- 
force Peace to tour the country with former President Taft and 
President Lowell of Harvard University, on behalf of a campaign 
of education in relation to the Treaty of Peace. Dr. Shaw has 
cancelled all other engagements to do this important piece of 
work which comes as a climax to a record of efficient service 
on behalf of the government during the period of the war. 


66 NOTHER throne has gone down, and I swim in oceans of 
satisfaction. I wish I might live fifty years longer; I be- 
lieve I should see the thrones of Europe selling at auction for old 
iron.” So wrote Mark Twain, thirty years ago. If he were here 
today, he would rejoice in seeing the fall of another throne, as 
senseless and unjust as any throne that was ever upheld by belief 
in the divine right of kings to rule over subjects—the despotism 
upheld for ages by belief in the divine right of men to rule over 
women. A. 3..B. 
CCORDING to the press reports, soldiers’ widows in Aus- 
tralia are better cared for than almost anywhere else. They 
receive government grants for furniture, loans for engaging in 
business, rental allowances and help in handling mortgage obliga- 
tions. Vocational training and support while under training, and 
allowances for care and education of children. Perhaps this 
thoughtful consideration for widows has some connection with 
the fact that in Australia women vote. A. S. B. 
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Women and Wages 


HERE are many kinds of chickens coming home to roost 
since the war ended and one of them is hatched from the 
unequal pay of women who replaced men. 

The question of turning women out of industry to make room 
for returning soldiers gets badly tangled when the facts as to 
what has happened to the man’s pay envelope become known. 

Many times—in fact most times—the soldier who takes back 
his old job will find it so depleted in financial value that he won’t 
take it as a gift. 

Only 9g per cent. of women replacing men during the war in 
plants investigated by the New York State Industrial Commission 
received equal pay. This Commission has reported from 117 
plants in 26 cities between New York and Buffalo, including both 
government-owned and privately-owned businesses. It gives this 
account of its findings: 

“In many cases the production of women was equal to that of 
men, in others it was greater, and in still others, less. The wages 
paid had little, if anything, to do with productive efficiency.” 

One plant reckoned women’s production as 20 per cent. greater 
than that of the men preceding them. But this did not prevent 
the same plant from cutting down the women’s pay one-third. 
That is, where men in the same positions had been paid $21.60 a 
week, women were paid $14.50. As this was a profit-sharing ven- 
ture, by fair count of the increased production this group of 
women should have had an increase bringing their pay to $26.50 
a week, They actually got, therefore, but little more than half of 
what they earned. : 

Another little twist in the psychology of the plants employing 
women showed that the better the salary of the man the more it 
was pared when a woman took it. The highest wages were the 
worst cut. Over one-half the women received $4.00 less a week 
than the men before them had received. Thirty-three per cent. 
received $6.00 less, while three per cent. received $10 less than 
men. “Thirty-nine out of 87 firms paid women less than 75 per 
cent. of men’s wages. 


HERE were 13,643 women in these 117 New York state in- 
dustrial plants who had replaced men directly during the 
war. Since the armistice 6,771 have been laid off, but, of these, 
less than a third for any fault of their own. Only 3.9 per cent. in 
effect, were actually turned out to give work to soldiers or sailors. 
Why? Because women have snatched men’s jobs and refused to 
give them up? Oh no. Just because manufacturers can make 
money faster when they get a better grade of work done for less 
pay. 

“It requires very little analysis to see that women are staying 
at their new posts primarily because they permit manufacture at 
less cost per unit of production and with less friction between 
management and workers. . . . Women are by habit industrially 
acquiescent, pliable and submissive to routine. They are to a 
large degree unorganized. The employer’s advantage is secure.” 

This is not a condition confined to the United States. A year 
ago women suffragists of France protested the salaries paid to 
women in the Government financial department. “Men and 
women begin with 1,800 francs and rise to 2,400 francs,” they re- 
ported, “but there the women stop, while the men continue to be 
promoted until their salaries rise to 10,000 francs and ultimately 
30,000.” 

At the time that discrepancy was protested by the watch- 
ful feminists of France, French telephone girls were adding their 
remonstrances as to rates of pay. 


“People should take this into consideration when they talk 
about the difficulty of giving soldiers back their jobs,” said Miss 
Frances Perkins, the only woman member of the State Industrial 
Commission, in connection with this report. “Until we establish 
the principle of equal pay for equal work,” continues Miss Per- 
kins, “there is sure to be a certain kind of employer who will un- 
derpay his women and refuse to hire men for the same jobs. In 
justice to the woman who does the work and in justice to the 
soldier who wants his old job back, equal pay is the only solution 
of an embarrassing situation.” 


A the truth of this is seeping into the minds of laboring 
men, whose earlier reactions against women in industry 
tended towards limiting her opportunities and her pay. 

They now see that it is not the working woman but her exploi- 
tation which menaces them, and that safety for both sexes lies 
in equality of pay. 

They have not yet come all the way to the point of acknowl- 
edging equality of opportunity for women. Some are still for 
giving women only the left-overs of men’s labor. But the war 
has shown even the dullest the fallacy of having woman as an 
industrial under-bidder. 

Women as machinists were so nearly negligible at the begin- 
ning of the war that they were not well organized. Trade Union 
men thought of them as emergency workers only. Now that the 
excellence of their work in certain parts of the trade has been 
demonstrated, and their permanence seems liable, an effort is 
being made by the men’s unions to organize the women in their 
trades. 

About ten locals of the International Association of Machinists 
throughout New York state have admitted women members. 
One large Brooklyn local is composed entirely of women. A 
men’s local has lately clarified its position towards women 
workers, explaining that patriotic reasons alone impelled them to 
permit the “dilution of the trade by the introduction of women” 
at the beginning of the war. They believed that the best interests 
of the nation demanded women’s work. But finding that em- 
ployers began at once to exploit women by paying them as small 
a wage as was possible, the men have now decided to demand 
equal pay for equal work. 


F course, there is an air of overlordship in the wording of 
this pronouncement of the men machinists. As it were, they 
control the trades and endure women. They shrug at women’s 
physical weakness which makes of them a small menace. They 


' bank comfortingly on the belief that owners of small factories will 


not be inclined to put in the comforts which women in industry 
need. 

Their final acceptance of women as co-workers smacks of males 
who think they own women as well as industry. “We have no 
objection to women working in the machine industry,” these men 
concede, “ PROVIDED, they receive equal pay for similar 
work.” 

This permission, such as it is, for women to hold the position 
they have gained for themselves, only after overcoming every 
disadvantage, is signed by no less extra masculine groups, among 
others, than the unions of boilermakers, carpenters, sheet metal 
workers and the International Brotherhood of Roofers. 

It’s a long, long way from the work of women under the roof- 
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tree to the work of women on it. Every step of that way woman 
has won for herself against the triple antagonism of the men who 
employed her, her male comrades in industry, and the whining of 
many of her own sex. 

What she has wrenched from her men co-workers is given her, 
after all, for their protection, not the least in the world for hers. 
And women are less fooled about the facts than they seem. 

They must get what they went out for—fair play. After 
all, who cares about the gestures that accompany the concessions 
they receive? 


The Log of a Woman Legislator 


6 em title has nothing to do with political log-rolling. It re- 

fers to the record of bills in which one of the two Assembly- 
women in New York state was interested. And it refers to their 
fate. 

Mrs. Mary M. Lilly, Democratic Assemblywoman, represent- 
ing the Seventh Manhattan District, and possible minority leader 
next year, is the first. woman who was ever elected by the people 
of New York City to represent them in any legislative capacity. 
She, with Mrs. Sammis of Suffolk County, is the first woman to 
sit in the Albany Legislature. 

Mrs. Lilly, who is a lawyer when off stage, a graduate of New 
York University, frankly likes her job. She says so. “The work 
to me seems fascinating,” she acknowledges. “I love the law 
whether in the making or in the interpreting. I am deeply in- 
debted to the political party that nominated me and just as grate- 
ful to the voters—men and women—who elected me.” 

Her first year of work bears reviewing, if for no other reason 
than because it indicates the initial reactions of a woman legis- 
lator in her first session, the things she thought she could do and 
wanted to do, her unexpected rebuffs and amazements. It is fair, 
therefore, to let Mrs. Lilly tell her own story: 

“My very first act, at the very first session of the Legislature,” 
says she, “was to submit the resolution requesting the United 
States Senators from the state of New York to do all in their 
power to expedite the adoption of the Federal Woman Suffrage 
Amendment. 

“My first bill abolished the death penalty for minors. This 
was lost in committee, but Mr. Donelly’s bill making the age 
eighteen was reported out. 

“My second bill raised the age of juvenile delinquency to 
eighteen years of age. This was killed in committee, opposed by 
those who should support it, but who were against it, so they said, 
because an amendment was pending that would enlarge the juris- 
diction of the Children’s Court. This latter also died in Com- 
mittee. 


66 HEN I brought a bill which gave political parties the 
right, if they so desired, to elect one woman and one man 

from each Assembly District to membership in the State Com- 
mittee. This was killed in Committee on the ground that if the 
parties should so elect the State Committee would be too large. 

“I brought a bill which would give an illegitimate child the 
right to bear its father’s name, and the right to share in its 
father’s estate. Killed, because the Committee couldn’t get a 
quorum—at least that is what the chairman told me, although the 
quorum did not seem to fade away for other bills, the Carson- 
Martin bill for instance. (This is the street-car rate bill.) 

“A bill which graded matrons in the Department of Corrections 
on years of service passed, and is now a law. 

“A bill which cleared the title to some property belonging to 
one of my constituents, is now a law. 


“A bill which compelled insurance companies to adopt a short 
form of policy, stating what the person is insured for in plain 
language, died in Committee, but the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance assured me that this matter would be taken up at the next 
convention of insurance men and the short form would in all 
probability be adopted. He also said he would invite me to attend 
the convention, for which I am grateful. This short form will 
correct a nasty evil which exists here in New York at least. 
People are induced to take out these policies which insure them 
against sickness and accident—or at least the insured thinks so— 
only to find out, after one has paid in quite a sum of money, that 
there are so many exceptions laid down in the policy that even 
the lawyer cannot dig out just what the insurance covers. 

“A law which will be a voon to the people living on River- 
side Drive, as it compels small boats to muffle their noises. This 
bill is now a law. 

“A bill throwing open to the school children the use of the 
armories for physical training, when not in use for military pur- 
poses, is now a law—the first one of mine which the Governor 
signed. 

“A bill making it obligatory to have a woman magistrate in 
the Woman’s Court died in Committee. 

“A resolution proposing an amendment to Article two of the 
Constitution, embodying the principles of proportional represen- 
tation. This never came out of Committee. 

“A bill providing that failure to pay alimony in installments 
may be punished by fine or commitment every time the install- 
ment is not paid. This bill is in the hands of the Governor. 

“A bill repealing certain laws relative to paving the New York 
streets which would enable the city to pave its streets as it 
pleased, and another prohibiting garbage incinerators in certain 
localities, went to the Mayor for signature. 


66 HESE are the bills which I presented; in addition, I did 
what I could to advance the Teachers’ Bill, and the 
woman’s program of legislation. 

“My impressions? Many of them have faded from my memory 
now but two strong ones remain, one, the courteous treatment 
which I received from the men of both parties, the other the 
question—why do men like those splendid up-staters, take so 
much trouble to protect animals, grass and trees, and remain so 
oblivious to the value of human life. Why do they hold life so 
cheap? And why are they so deaf to pleas for human better- 
ment? Why do they characterize laws which aim at conserving 
the race, mere sentimentality? They sure do need the woman’s 
point of view in the Legislature. 

“Women are needed in the Legislature at all times—just as they 
are needed and should be represented in all departments of gov- 
ernment, war or no war. The strongest impression remaining 
with me is the difficulty of getting any legislation for the benefit 
of women and children passed—few of the women’s bills got 
through. The whole women’s program failed and was dubbed 
sentimentalism by the speaker of the house. The majority, Re- 
publicans all, the men and the woman, lined up against the 
woman’s bills. 

“The new League of Women Voters is most commendable. In 
the hands of the women will lie the balance of power; if the vote 
is used wisely, this woman’s league will be able to bring about 
splendid reforms in both parties.” 





RS. LESLIE WARNER, of Nashville, president of the 

Tennessee Woman Suffrage Association, has been made a 

member of the national board of the Fatherless Children of 
France Society. 
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Congress and the Woman 


A thinking people agree that the Congress just starting is to 
be the most momentous in our history. And all thinking 
people were hopeful that its organization and methods would be 
improved accordingly. On the contrary, with the organization of 
both branches now completed, it is clearly apparent that there has 
been a complete reversion to the worst America has ever known 
in legislative conditions. 

Working through private caucuses, the House was organized 
along lines of seniority and spoils. The question of ability, or 
special qualification, in no case entered into the selection of com- 
mittee masters. Seniority was the only consideration. If an 
utter idiot had happened to be at the top of a committee, he must 
have been made its chairman, even though civilization itself had 
been at issue. 

More revelatory than all else, perhaps, is the fact that not a 
single useless committee was abolished in either branch. More 
than half of the standing committees of both House and Senate 
serve absolutely no purpose save that of being pegs upon which 
to hang spoils and perquisites. Less than half have legitimate 
public business to do. The others exist and are maintained only 
because they provide chairmanships and clerks and extra rooms 
and printing privileges. 

Think of maintaining standing committees on the Disposition 
of Useless Papers! 

In the Senate there is one committee which has not had a meet- 
ing in forty years. And yet it is continued Congress after .Con- 
gress. This is the committee on Transportation Routes to the 
Seaboard. During the civil war period it did have some public 
business to do, business which was later taken over by the com- 
mittee on Foreign and Interstate Commerce. But Congress rarely 
buries a dead committee. They are too valuable politically to be 
interred. In this case for years Senator McCumber of North 
Dakota was chairman of the committee on Transportation Routes 
to the Seaboard. It had three committee clerks, and during his 
last campaign for re-election Senator McCumber asked of the 
Senate and the Senate granted an additional clerk for his com- 
mittee which had not done a lick of public work in nearly half a 
century. Perhaps the far-sighted chairman scented a possible 
meeting and did not dare to undertake it with only three clerks, 
but that was three years ago and a session of that committee is 
still several generations in the future. 


HE Senate has 72 standing committees, enough so that the 
majority party members can always each have a chairman- 
ship. The best, of course, are appointed among the Senators 
whose party is in control, with the left-overs given to favored 
minority members—favored because the only active things about 
their chairmanships are clerks, for personal political work at pub- 
lic expense, and other forms of perquisites. Senator McCumber, 
when he served his state and nation as chairman of the com- 
mittee on Transportation Routes to the Seaboard, was one of the 
minority thus favored. That committee is now chairmaned by 
Senator Fletcher. 
Some other dead, unburied, left-over committees of which 
Democratic Senators have been made chairmen are: 
University of the United States (there being none), Senator 
Williams, chairman. 
Pacific Railroads, Senator Thomas, chairman. 
Additional Accommodations for the Library of Congress, Sena- 
tor Simmons, chairman. 


Disposition of Useless Papers, Senator Walsh of Montana, 
chairman. 

Geological Survey, Senator Smith of Arizona, chairman. 

Indian Depredations, Senator Myers, chairman. 

Industrial Expositions, Senator Pittman, chairman. 

And so on through the list. 

Turning to the Senate committees that are important—and the 
same hopeless condition prevails in the House—with very few 
exceptions they are in the hands of hopeless reactionaries. Boies 
Penrose of Pennsylvania, heading the all-important Finance com- 
mittee which carries with it the boss-ship of the Senate, typifies 
the committee organization and leadership of both branches. Yet 
in brains and “ reactionary honesty ” he is far superior to many 
whom seniority and spoils have placed in authority. 

Obviously there ought to be and must be a thorough house- 
cleaning in Congress. The women, as voters, will do much toward 
that end, but I guess the task will never be done completely until 
both House and Senate are about two-thirds women for one 
session. Lynn HAINES. 


The Denial 


HO denied democracy to women in Connecticut ? 
The little singing rills and valley-farms that border all 
New London; they spoke for freedom once, in ’76. 

Who said “ O no, you are the stay-at-homes? ” 

The roaring factories of Meriden, of Waterbury and New 
Britain, where hosts of girls pour out their quick young lives 
ten hours a day. 

Who mocked, “the men are their protectors?” 

All the crashing, deafening mills of Windham where the 
women toil. 

Who told a tale to mothers housed in crowded cities, “ milk, 
and ice, and civic cleanliness are naught of your concern?” 

It was New Haven, seat of ancient learning, where our youths 
are taught clear thinking, and the progress of the world. 

Who said, “ the power we have we do propose to keep?” 

A warring voice from the Old Testament in this, our state, 
from Goshen’s land of milk and honey, from the vale of roses 
off in Sharon, from the graven idols in the land of Canaan 
came that age-old, militant decree. And yet another spake from 
cemeteries of courageous dead in Guilford and in Branford who 
once fought to make this country free. 

Who said, “ Our women are not people, not being male?” 

The old church-school at Middletown where Christian precepts 
have been taught these generations. 

Is this true, this narrative? 

Alas, too true, and mockery of right will stay until a spirit 
new shall rise from school and vale and mill to shout, like an on- 
marching army: 

“ We will not be shamed! We will be heard! Henceforth our 
emissaries shall be those who act not for a few secretively, but 
who, in open deed, for Justice build a fane with marble of the 


aspirations of the multitude.” 
FLORENCE LEepyarp C. KITCHELT. 


(After a favorable vote in the House, Connecticut women lost 
their presidential suffrage bill by one vote in the Senate, May rst, 
17 to 18. The responsibility for defeat lies with any one of the 
eighteen Senators no more than with any one of the eighteen 
districts which asked him to be their representative. ) 
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A Many-Sided Woman 


HE various celebrations of Julia Ward Howe’s tooth birth- 
day brought out some fresh reminiscences of that many- 
sided woman. 

At the memorial service held in the Church of the Disciples, 
of which Mrs. Howe was a member from 1853 till death, Mrs. 
Charles G. Ames told of an occasion when Mr. Ames, himself 
already feeling the weight of years, was helping Mrs. Howe down 
the steps. He said to her: 

“ Old age has its disadvantages.” 

Mrs. Howe answered, “ Oh, yes, but the longer I drink the cup 
of life, the sweeter it is. It is all sugar at the bottom!” 

Mrs. Howe’s fine bodily health combined with her mental and 
spiritual health to enable her to enjoy old age. Her physician 
said she had “ the constitution of a rhinoceros.” 

Mrs. Ames said: “ She was like a guardian angel that came to 
protect whatever was good. When any righteous movement was 
ridiculed, she took her stand beside it, and the sneer fell dead.” 

Mrs. Margaret Deland said that she and Mrs. Howe had dif- 
fered on the suffrage question, but Mrs. Howe had never borne 
any grudge against her for it. “ The true leader and great soldier 
is magnanimous, and can afford to be. It is only the little 
soldiers who are intolerant.” 

Once when Mrs. Howe had beén playing lively dancing tunes 
for two hours to a bevy of children, Mrs. Leland begged her to 
stop, fearing she would be tired. Mrs. Howe threw up her head 
and answered, “ Tired? No! I drink great draughts of youth!” 
And down came her hands on the keys with more spirit and force 
than ever. 

The last time Mrs. Deland saw her she sat at her desk gazing 
into space; and she told her friend she had seen a vision: 

“TI saw the task that God had set humanity, and I saw that 
it was not for one man or class or country, but for all; and I 
saw the end of hatred and malice and uncharitableness, because 
all were working together for the common good. I looked far 
down the ages, and saw all working together like ants; and I 
saw that we were to be saved by service and by love.” 

At the breakfast given on the birthday by the New England 
Women’s Club, of which Mrs. Howe was so long the president, 
personal reminiscences were given by Mrs. Judith W. Smith and 
Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott. Mrs. Smith, now in her 98th year, said 
that when the Association for the Advancement of Women under 
Mrs. Howe’s presidency, held its annual meeting in Buffalo, N. Y. 
(in 1881), every minister in the city except one preached against 
it and warned his people not to go. She added: “ The conse- 
quence was that we had the largest convention in the history of 
the association. The only minister in Buffalo who did not de- 
nounce us at that time was the Unitarian pastor.” 

Mrs. Howe had said the ideal aim of life was “To learn, to 
teach, to serve, to enjoy.” Mrs. Robert M. Read spoke of her as 
learner, Mrs. Ames as a teacher, Miss Helen A. Whittier as a 
servant, and Mrs. Daisy C. Porter as a playfellow. “ She was the 
leader of all our high thinking and our high jinks,” said Miss 
Whittier; and Mrs. Porter told of the amusing tricks that Mrs. 
Howe had played Ralph Waldo Emerson and other dignitaries. 
In her last years her family feared she would overtax herself, and 
tried to keep her at home, but she persisted in going to meetings. 

“ My grand uncle, Gen. Francis Marion, was called the Swamp 
Fox,” she said, “ and when I succeed in eluding all my guardians, 
my children and grandchildren, I feel that I have inherited some 
of his characteristics! My family would like to keep me in a 
glass case, but I won’t stay there.” 


Two years before her death, she asked me when the suffrage 
hearing was to be. I said, “I have promised your daughter not 
to ask you to go.” She answered, with a determined air: “ Well, 
you haven’t asked me, but mind you let me know when it is 
to be!”’ She had not the slightest fear of death. Once, in speak- 
ing to me of her great age, she said: “ Why any morning I might 
wake up dead!” And she laughed, without a shadow of sorrow. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association postponed its 
celebration till fall, being unable at this time to get the speakers 
it desired. As meetings in commemoration of the Lucy Stone 
centenary have kept on all the year, and those in commemora- 
tion of the James Russell Lowell centenary are still being held, so 
the Julia Ward Howe celebrations bid fair to continue indefinitely. 

One ardent suffragist can hardly be consoled that the passage 
of the Federal Suffrage Amendment did not take place on May 
27th. That would indeed have been a most splendid way for the 
U. S. Senate to celebrate the birthday; but it is better late than 


never. A. S. 5. 


From the Ends of the Earth 


HE status of women is changing, even in countries where it 

seemed most unchangeable. Not long ago the papers re- 
ported Egyptian women as taking a conspicuous part in public 
meetings and making political speeches, in the land of the sphinx. 
And now the Japanese Chronicle, published at Kobe, announces 
that two Japanese school girls have alarmed the government by 
making addresses for woman suffrage during the graduation exer- 
cises. The school where this remarkable thing happened was at 
Shimonoseki. At the graduation ceremony, Hirotsu Shidzuko, 
one of the graduates, and a daughter of the director of the school, 
“ delivered a speech advocating an extension of female rights and 
claiming women’s suffrage, much to the surprise of those present.” 
At a farewell meeting held the same night at the school under the 
auspices of the Students’ Association, Okabe Haruko, another 
graduate, made an address in which she urged the necessity of 
women’s emancipation, and criticised the education commonly 
given to Japanese girls, which is based on the antiquated teach- 
ings of Confucious. 

(In the early centuries, it is said, Japanese women enjoyed 
comparative freedom, but their status was much lowered by the 
coming in of Confucianism, Confucius having been extremely 
narrow-minded on the woman question.) 

When the police headquarters of Yamaguchi prefecture learned 
of these seditious speeches, they were much surprised and “ lost 
no time in dispatching detectives to Shimonoseki to make a full 
investigation.” & 

Apparently Hirotsu Shidzuko and Okabe Haruko are the Lucy 
Stone and Antoinette Brown of the Orient, and are stirring up 
the Shimonoseki school as those other young women stirred up 
Oberlin College seventy years ago. 

The institution is a mission school, and the pupils have evi- 
dently become tinctured with Western ideas. A. S. B. 


One Lost, Two Gained 


| gee week brought news of two victories and one defeat. 
Just as we learned that Texas women would still be limited 
to primary suffrage (until the Federal Amendment is ratified), 
we were rejoiced by the tidings that women had been enfran- 
chised in Sweden and in the Yukon. In the suffrage movement, 
in three days, one disappointment is always followed by several 
advance steps; and it may truly be said that “ death is swallowed 


up in victory.” A. S. B. 
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Partners—An Adventure in Farming 


HIS is a true tale. The heroines are three gray-haired 
women, two of middle age, one of three-score-years-and- 
ten. The older woman owned a farm and orchard of many acres, 
mostly given over to decay. Illness, death, no labor, scant means, 
had precluded redemption of the long unused land. The second 
woman was heartbroken because her one bird had flown the nest. 
She had, however, domestic skill, and energy to burn. The third 
woman was an invalid, whose heart was heavy and anxious be- 
cause her one and only was “a Captain in the Army,” going with 
the A. E. F. to France. This woman was given to dreaming, and 
had a wee bit cash. These three women shall be called, the 
Owner, the Worker, the Invalid. 

The Great War was stalking the world. A commanding cry 
for “FOOD” was ringing over the States, coupled with the 
slogan, sounding imperative, “ BACK TO THE LAND.” 

So the Invalid, among her pillows, dreamed dreams. Could 
long unused, unfertilized acres produce enough food to pay for 
the working? Could food values in sweets and sours be secured 
from a worn-out orchard, without too heavy an outlay? 

In the Invalid’s barn lived a Piedmontese, fourteen years in 
her service, with his peasant wife and baby. Jack-at-all-trades, 
he; beloved by the family; faithful to the core. Horse, wagon, 
cow had followed the disappearing fashion, to be succeeded by a 
Franklin for the Invalid, and an electric go-cart for local service; 
hence changes in occupation for the Piedmontese. 


HE Invalid drove to the farm, with a financial offer in mind. 

For certain benefits granted, the Owner would hand over 
two acres of land and the use of the orchard for a series of years; 
the Worker was then included; her share to be taken from a 
finished product. In preparation for 
her new duties the Worker attended 
lectures and studied at college—for 
this all happened in a suburb of the 
metropolis whose colleges provide 
courses for the many. 

Land was ploughed in the spring. 
Seed was ordered and fertilizer se- 
cured. The Invalid in her Franklin did 
the “hauling” for the outfit; jars 
(seventy-five dozen), glasses, sugar, 
potatoes, ladders, apples, vegetables, 
and the like. The Franklin negotiated 
all the hills, mud holes, rough orchard, 
and ploughed fields uncomplainingly, 
even willingly. 

The result for the work of the first 
year was a half crop of potatoes (good 
in both quantity and quality for the 
region), golden bantam corn, peas, 
beets, chard, pumpkins, squashes, and 
other general garden produce, too 
varied to enumerate and too experi- 
mental to count. The small potatoes 
and many of the imperfect apples were 
sold to plumbers’ and carpenters’ men, 
policemen, and many others who, un- 
able to pay the then exorbitant market prices, were thankful 
to secure at a reasonable price a less perfect article of equal 
food value. Hundreds of heads of cabbage went into their 





“NAY, BUT I HAVE A SIGN” 


“Liberty Cabbage” jars for the coming severe winter. The 
Owner’s cellars contained vegetables and fruit; the Worker had 
closets full of canned and preserved food, and the Invalid’s 
shelves were loaded. 


D URING the first year the Invalid did all the trucking, the 
faithful Franklin, with improvised shelves, carting bushels 
of potatoes, apples, and general garden truck; the driver going to 
bed between hauls. Even the electric Go-cart was pressed into 
farming use, to the dismay of the local agents, who protested 
at its desecration. But it bobbed over the rough ground and 
climbed the hills with good will, loaded with farming tools and 
fertilizers. In this first year the Worker did all her canning with 
two canners, an overworked dish-pan, a pail, one long-handled 
spoon, and a very few other utensils. This year they put on their 
combined shelves, at retail value, about four hundred and fifty 
dollars’ worth of food. The Invalid had a barn cellar full of 
winter vegetables and fruits, and had sold over three hundred 
dollars’ worth. Four families had received a season’s supply of 
fresh fruits and vegetables, and had stored an abundant supply 
for winter use. The Owner had received, taxes paid, a certain 
number of acres reclaimed, apple wood for winter burning, and 
certain stipulated crop returns. 


HE three women were well content and—were still friends. 
The second year Pansy was added to the force. Pansy was 
a several times second-hand flivver, purchased for the Captain in 
order that he might climb stumps at Camp Upton when he went 
to see his wife. This flivver was purple, with white wheels; 
hence her name “ Pansy,” alternating with “ The Purple Lizard.” 
The call of the Captain to France 
sent Pansy home. The Piedmontese 
took off her rear box, put on an 
express body, and had a new service 
car. 

The second year an added acre was 
ploughed. A hundred of the best fruit 
trees were carefully trimmed and 
sprayed. The best part of the orchard 
was deep ploughed. The asparagus and 
rhubarb beds were reclaimed. Pansy 
and the Piedmontese did the greater 
part of the hauling this year, the In- 
valid being more a-bed. 

The Worker had taken more 
“courses,” had enlarged her outfit 
somewhat, and the crops were planted 
with a view to the storing of winter 
shelves. 

This year the potatoes gave a three- 
fourths crop, and the orchard gave a 
sounder yield. A. slow-going Polish 
man had been added to the force. He 
was allowed a plot of land for his own 
planting and cultivating, thus making 
a fifth family involved. Orders were 
taken and filled this second year, and 
yet the various shelves were more heavily loaded, barn cellars 
fuller of winter foods, and much more produce was sold, at rea- 
sonable prices, where most needed. For the business methods of 
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this firm were inversions of the usual; the chief sales were made 
to selected patrons of strictly moderate means, at strictly moder- 
ate prices, and the prosperous paid well for what was left. 

For the coming year more land has been ploughed, more 
manure applied, and some orders are to be taken on a purely 
business basis. All through the past mild winter the plodding 
Polish partner has been cutting the dead and diseased wood from 
the orchard. Pansy and the Piedmontese have carted the cut 
wood to be stacked for the Owner and the Invalid. The Owner’s 
heart, the while, has burned with pride as she has watched the 
reconstructing of her worn-out orchard, for a widowed daughter 
and grandson are her heirs. 

Apple wood burns slow and hot on an open hearth, filling the 
darkened library with an odor of sweet incense which makes for 


dreaming. - 


HAT have been the returns from these two years of experi- 
mental farming. Has it paid? What constitutes a full pay- 
ment? Surely not just plain cold cash, the criterion of the balance 
sheet. Yet, even in this, the whole experiment has probably cost 
less than milady’s theatre parties. Imperfectly kept books, which 
include all expenditures but forget to enter many returns of cash 
and produce, show that the Invalid has hardly lost the price of 
an evening gown. And no records at all have been made of 
roadside depredations, when the children on the village streets 
have fearlessly swarmed the decks of either the Franklin or 
Pansy, making merry filchings of fruit. 

In products the gain has been great. The Invalid’s family have 
lived on the fat of the land as never before. Compare with the 
market product string-beans picked fresh for the pot from dew- 
laden vines; or sweet corn purchased from the produce man by 
the half dozen, with the dozens of ears you yourself have 
plucked from stalks which stood in rustling rows. The choice 
is made with discernment, for the kernels must be just young 
enough, just matured enough to hold their full sweetness, and 
these ears are to be plunged for just so many minutes in boiling 
water for the morning meal. Sweet corn, you must know, when 
gathered loses its real sweetness in a few hours. 


HEN wander just once at sunset through a garden among 
vegetables, herbs and small fruits to gather a salad for the 
evening meal. Here you will find at least one answer to these 
questions : 
—; “and yet the fool 
Contends that God is not— 
Not God! in gardens! when the eve is cool? 
Nay, but I have a sign; 
Tis very sure God walks in mine.” 

During these years when more food has been required for the 
Allies five families have been virtually “off the market” save 
for red meats and dairy products, while much food has been re- 
leased for local use. 

Has it paid in reconstruction? Barren fields made fertile; worn- 
out orchard made productive; empty hands made busy in the 
world’s most pressing work; anxious. hearts lightened by the 
simple healing process of taking a constructive part in productive 
labor, at a point where most needed—these are dear rewards. 

There are also other compensations which defy computation, 
among them the benefits called Hope and Health and Friendship. 
These, like the apple wood’s incense rising from the hearth in the 
dusk of evening, burned warm and bright in darkened hearts 


through many months of anxious waiting. 
FRANCES DOANE TWOMBLY. 


“Don’t Forget Your Packages” 
A Word to Presbyterians 


T has become a paternal habit recently for railroad employees 

to jog the memory of commuters each day and invite them 
to take a last appraising glance around them and “ not forget 
their packages.” It stops congestion in the lost and found de- 
partment and might be copied elsewhere than in railroad trains. 

For example, why didn’t some one shout it to the 131st Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in session at St. Louis 
in mid-May? The Presbyterian Church was much encumbered 
with baggage which it discarded or forgot—a freight load of obli- 
gation to the women of its body, who have kept it alive in America 
for just 131 years. 

After five generations of women had made anywhere from 50 
to 75% of its congregations ; ladies aided the church buildings into 
habitableness ; church-suppered mortgages into the discard, and 
kept the missionary enterprises alive without even the right to 
handle their own funds, Presbyterian councils of men decided 
that they could perfectly well afford to postpone for yet a 132nd 
year full equality for the women who have pulled the church out 
of its quagmires and woven themselves into its very life. 

One wonders that any body of men should desire to do this 
in a day when women have become articulate. This action on a 
recommendation to grant women sex equality in church affairs, 
including the right to become ministers and elders, was postponed 
just on the eve of the biggest “drive” the Presbyterians ever 
made for numbers and money. In this “ drive,” every Presby- 
terian woman will be urged to participate. 

And she will participate ; she will make sacrifices; she will work 
overtime ; she will carry a big share of the new burdens. 

It is because Presbyterian men know this and bank on the 
services of women that their action seems—not almost but quite 
—unworthy of their traditions. 

It is strange that an organization which boasts that the Re- 
publican government of the United States was really copied from 
its church polity shouid esteem its big material scheme of adver- 
tising and money-raising of more immediate importance than 
equity and justice. 

As a matter of fact the sentiment of the General Assembly 
was rather strongly for sex equality, and this adds condemnation, 
not palliation, to their delay. 

The unrewarded services of Presbyterian women now lie in. the 
lost package department of that religion Presbyterian men pro- 
fess. “ With whatsoever measure ye meet, it shall be measured 


unto you again.” 


Three Cheers for Sweden 


HE granting of suffrage in Sweden completes a change long 

overdue in that country. Several years ago the popular 
branch of the Swedish Parliament went on record for woman 
suffrage by a unanimous vote, all parties uniting. 

Unanimous votes for suffrage were very rare in those days, 
though they have become common since. But, in spite of this 
emphatic verdict by the representatives of the people, the bill 
was defeated by the aristocratic upper house. 

The recent developments in Europe have given tyrants and op- 
pressors of all sorts a terrible fright, and nation after nation has 
been broadening the franchise for both men and women, making 
concessions which had been stubbornly refused for generations. 
It is pleasant to see Sweden join the procession. A. S. B. 
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THE : EASY : GRACE - OF - LOVELY : SILKS 


The slender silhouette of the hour is a coveted 
achievement in these Silks—supple in tex- 
ture—exclusive and distinctive in weave— 
glorious in color—daringly different in design 
—peerless in quality. 


MALLINSON' 


Silks de Luxe 





Incomparable for individual gowns, suits, skirts, 
blouses and out-door apparel. 


Pussy Willow — in a wide range of pure dye plain colors and 
prints guaranteed for two seasons’ wear. 


Indestructible V oile— Sheer as a cobweb, strong as broad cloth. 
Kumsi-Kumsa— aA radiant, iridescent 1919 silk sensation. 
Dew-Kist— A scintillating, two -toned novelty. 

Khaki-K ool— Ideal for out-door wear. 


Roshanara Crepe— A heavy, crinkly crepe for every tailored pur- 
pose. 
Ruff-a-Nuff— A distinctive outdooring silk. 
(All Trade Mark Names) 


By the yard in all leading silk departments. In 
apparel at the better garment departments and 
class shops. 


H. R. MALLINSON & COMPANY, Inc. 
“The Leading Silk House of America’’ 
Madison Avenue—3l1st Street, New York 











Mother, Home, 


Massachusetts Rejoices 


EWS of the passage of the Federal Amendment by the 
House of Representatives, threw the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, which was in annual convention 
in Boston, May 21 and 22, into wild fervor. Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell waved her white shawl as Mrs. Benjamin F. Pitman 
led the cheering which lasted for several minutes. 

The Resolution Committee, of which Miss Blackwell was chair- 
man, immediately drew up a resolution of thanks congratulating 
the 304 members of the House who voted for the submission of 
the amendment and expressing particular thanks to the Massachu- 
setts Congressmen, Rogers, Winslow, Lufkin, Phelan, Dallinger, 
Treadway, Fuller, Fitzgerald. 

Another resolution passed by the Massachusetts body paid trib- 
ute to the memory of Julia Ward Howe, May 27th making the 
one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Mrs. Howe, who was 
for nearly forty years president of the New England Woman 
Suffrage and vice-president of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. 

It was voted to raise $28,000 for the coming year’s expenses 
and to adopt the budget plan as presented by Miss Fannie C. 
Osgood, Treasurer. Nine thousand dollars of the proposed fund 
was immediately raised. Mrs. Charles Sumner Bird, vice-presi- 
dent, pledged $2,000; Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, $1,000; Mrs. Pit- 
man and Miss Osgood, $500 each. 


Mrs. Pitman announced that the bazaar, which has come to 
be an annual feature of the suffrage association, would be held 
in the Fall and it was expected that $20,000 would be raised, the 
sum to be used toward a ratification campaign. Since the begin- 
ning of the war, the proceeds of the bazaar had been given to war 
work, large sums having been made available through this fea- 
ture of suffrage activity. 


The Massachusetts Suffrage Association is pleased with the 
honor which has come to Mrs. Frederick P. Bagley of Boston, 
chairman of the Americanization Committee, who has been ap- 
pointed chairman of American Citizenship of the League of 
Women Voters. 


The following officers were elected to serve for 1919-1920: 
President, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell; First Vice-President, 
Mrs. Charles Sumner Bird ; Second Vice-President, Maud Foley; 
Treasurer, Miss Fanny C. Osgood; Clerk, Mrs. George Winslow 
Perkins ; Councillor First District, Mrs. Ada Tillinghast ; Second 
District, Mrs. Donald Blair; Third District, Miss Lillie M. Shaw; 
Fourth District, Mrs. George H. Parker; Fifth District, Mrs. 
Evelyn Masury; Sixth District, Mrs. A. A. Lawson; Seventh 
District, Mrs. Samuel B. Woodward; Eighth District, Mrs. W. G. 
Dwight. 


New Jersey Joins League 


HE New Jersey suffragists voted to join the League of 

Women Voters at their recent state convention held at At- 
lantic City. In preparation for their enfranchisement, which 
New Jersey in common with other states believes to be near, a 
program for the study of citizenship has been projected. This 
course of study was prepared by Miss Anna H. Blaubelt of Eliza- 
beth, and all of the 300 cities and towns included in the suffrage 
organization are expected to organize classes for the citizenship 
study. 
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and Politics 


Georgia’s Campaign of Education 


TLANTA women have started on a campaign of education 

to unravel the mysteries of city politics and acquaint the 

new voters with the responsibilities of their new rights as citi- 

zens. Having been granted the right to participate in the city pri- 

maries, the women are determined to make a good showing, 

not only in numbers but in the intelligence with which they cast 

their votes. The program of activities calls for mass meetings 

in every ward, with a general mass meeting as a climax. The 

suffragists will make a united drive in this intensive educational 
program. 

At a meeting of the Atlanta Equal Suffrage Association, of 
which Mrs. Amelia R. Woodall is president, plans were laid for 
the future work; and addresses were made by Mayor Key and 
other prominent citizens. Mrs. Emily MacDougald, President 
of the Georgia Equal Suffrage Party, read telegrams from all 
parts of the country, congratulating the Atlanta women on their 
new right of franchise, including one from Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, President of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association. 

Mrs. Mary I. McLendon, President of the Georgia Women’s 
Suffrage Association, in voicing her appreciation of and pleasure 
in her right to cast a ballot, said: “ They tell us that if they col- 
lect a registration fee from us, we won’t vote, but I want to tell 
you that when I asked for citizenship, I asked for it all the way. 
I want to go the whole route and pay a poll tax, even if I don’t 
get full suffrage. 

“We could do no finer thing than to pay a registration fee for 
the privilege of voting in the city primaries and letting that fee 
go into a fund to furnish free text-books in the Atlanta public 
schools. Of course, the state should do that, and eventualy will— 
but we women must make a start somewhere. 

“We women must organize our forces and march to the 
polls on primary election day and show these ‘slacker’ men, 
who always criticize but never vote, how to do things. We must 
show the men that we want to work with them in the great task 
of making this great city what it ought to be.” 

Mrs. Emma T. Martin spoke in behalf of Mayor Key’s plan 
to have the women pay a registration fee to support the free text 
book fund. She voiced her belief in the willingness of Atlanta 
women to pay $1 a year to support such a fund. 

Any misgivings that some succeeding City Democratic Exec- 
utive Committee might possibly take away the primary franchise 
from the women, was scattered to the winds when a member of 
the present committee, which granted this privilege to the women, 
reminded the new voters that they will have a big part in the 
election of any new committee that may be chosen in the future. 


Ohio Women Outdistance Men 


HE women of Spring City, Ohio, outdistanced the men in 

the recent municipal election held in that city. More votes 
were cast by the women than the men, which is especially to be 
noticed as the election was the first in which women were per- 
mitted to vote under the privilege granted them as a charter city 
at the recent session of the Legislature. 


WOMAN suffrage plank was included in the platform 
adopted at the state convention of the Kentucky Republi- 
cans. The convention was held in May at Lexington. 
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New Summer Styles in 


Women’s Separate Skirts 





Organdie Skirts 
— Crisp 

as the fresh $5.00 
bills which pur- 
chase them— 
fluttering with 
dainty transpar- 
ency too—topped 
by a girdle and 
a truly butterfly 
| bow — organdie 
| skirts in Summer 
colors and white. 
Hemstitched or- 
4 gandie skirts are 
priced at 
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The 
Accordion Pleat 


There will be no 
lovelier style worn 
at this Summer’s 
dances than these 
new skirts of the 
accordion pleat. 
Apropos of that, 
Brest & Cn. accor- 
dion-pleated skirts 


have an extra three-quarters of a yard of silk 
. . ‘ . ” 
pleated into them. This prevents “breaking” or 


loss of line. 


It is a difference which greatly pays. 


Accordion pleated crepe de chine, Jap crepe, Fan- 
Ta-Si, Moon-Glo, silk faille and voile. 


13.50 to 39.50 


Special Sales 


Women’s White 
Wash Sport Skirts 


4.95 5.95 6.50 


At each price will be 
found a variety of six 
new Summer models. 
Materials included — 
gabardine, cotton 
suede, imported 
gabardine, domestic gab- 
ardine, white poiret twill 
and cotton tricotine. 
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Pennsylvania Passes Suffrage Bill 


HE woman suffrage amendment to the state constitution 

passed the Pennsylvania Senate on May 26 by a vote of 41 
to 7. The measure passed the House several weeks ago by a 
vote of 128 to 66. It is necessary for the amendment to pass 
another session of the Legisiature before it can be submitted to 
a vote of the people. 


Business Women Form Club 


oe by the possibilities that have opened up for 
Georgia women since the women of Atlanta were granted 
the right to participate in the forthcoming primaries, the business 
women of that city have formed an organization for the purpose 
of promoting the cause of suffrage in the state and city. The 
Business Women’s Suffrage Club is the name of the new or- 
ganization. It is composed of leading business and professional 
women and will do its share in shaping public opinion. 

The purpose of the organization is “the enfranchisement of 
women and to further education in civic and governmental affairs 
and promote the welfare of Atlanta and the state of Georgia by 
such means as may seem expedient.” 

An open forum will be created where a full discussion of civic 
matters and issues of the day will take place, especially those 
issues pertaining directly to the social and material advancement 
of the business and professional women of the city. The club 
will endeavor to secure authentic information on all civic matters 
along strictly non-partisan lines and to disseminate this informa- 
tion where it will do good. The club also proposes to expose and 
combat propaganda whch embodies principles or practices be- 


933—Handsomely engraved in a line and 
flower basket design, this refreshment set is 
wrought of the finest crystal. Consisting of 
jug, six glasses, six spoon straws and a 
mahogany tray, 14 in. in dia. The price 
is $25.00. Set only $18.00. Tray only 
$10.00. 


With the warm days of summer 
just around the corner, an Ovington 
refreshment set becomes a virtual 
necessity. As usual, Ovington’s pre- 
sent a wide selection at prices sur- 
prisingly low. 


Send for catalog 


OVINGTON’S 


“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue” 
312-314 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 











lieved to be contrary to true Americanization. By literature, 
addresses and weekly meetings the work will be forwarded. The 
officers of the club are: Mrs. M. P. Tagg, Mrs. Olivette Thomp- 
son, Miss Ruth Bowden, Miss Celia Weinstock and Miss Alice 
Denton. 


Launch $100,000 Campaign 


MOVEMENT to raise $100,000 will be launched this com- 
ing week by the Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association 
for the purpose of conducting a state-wide educational cam- 
paign. “ Now that the passage of the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment seems assured,” says Miss Katharine Ludington, state 
president, “it is necessary for all of us to face the future with 
a clear sense of our responsibilities. Connecticut, for the sake 
of her own welfare, must prepare her new citizens, and we feel 
that, owing to its extensive organization throughout the state, 
the suffrage organization is peculiarly fitted to do this work effi- 
ciently and economically.” 

The campaign for funds will be conducted throughout the 
state from June 9 to June 16 and, contrary to usual custom, 
the appeal will be made to the general public. The state cam- 
paign committee which will have charge of the work includes 
Mrs. Samuel Russell, Jr., of Middletown, chairman; Miss Mary 
Bulkley, Hartford; Mrs. J. Davenport Cheney, South Man- 
chester; Mrs. Willard Fleck, Bridgeport; Miss Katharine Lud- 
ington, Lyme; Mrs. Henry Tyler Smith, West Hartford; Mrs. 
Henry H. Townsend, New Haven; Miss Mabel C. Washburn, 
Hartford; Mrs. W. F. Worall, Meriden. 

“Every person in Connecticut who is alive to the need for 
this citizenship work will be given an opportunity to help,” de- 
clares Mrs. Russell, well known for her work as State Chairman 
of the Junior Food Army and as Chairman of the State Woman’s 
Motor Corps Division. “There is a vast amount of work to be 
done these days among all classes, and it is felt that the Con- 
necticut Woman Suffrage Association is best serving the state 
by concentrating its efforts on the women. In the 1910 census 
Connecticut had more than 335,000 women of voting age, and 
her coming women voters will probably number approximately 
400,000. Of these about 150,000, or 37% per cent, are foreign 
born; about 80,000, or 20 per cent, are native born of foreign or 
mixed parentage, and about 170,000, or 42% per cent, are of 
native parentage. 

“When complete suffrage comes, women will be confronted by 
new problems and responsibilities. It is the duty of Connecticut 
to prepare this new electorate, just as much as it is her duty to 
conduct citizenship work among the male citizens.” 


Minnesota’s Flying Squadron 


FLYING squadron of Minneapolis suffragists conducted 

a speech-making automobile tour to a number of towns 

in that vicinity recently. Hastings, Red Wing, Lake City, Wi- 
nona and Rochester were some of the points visited. 

Addresses made at the various towns took up three main 
points—the recent acquisition of the Presidential vote by Minne- 
sota, the League of Women Voters, and the necessity of procur- 
ing state legislators favorable to the cause. 

Mrs. James Forrestal went in advance of the squadron to make 
all arrangements. 


Among those making the tour were Mrs. Andreas Ueland, - 


President of the Minnesota Woman Suffrage Association; Mrs. 
Walter Thorpe, Mrs. Anson B. Jackson, Mrs. Nellie Marrill, all 
of Minneapolis, and Mrs. Peter Oleson of Cloquet. 
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Annual Half Price Sale 
Of The Famous 
KARPEN FURNITURE 











5th Avenue 








The largest single purchase of Karpen Furniture we have ever made, consisting of Cane and 
Overstuffed Library Suites and single pieces secured at enormous concessions, enabled us to offer this 
unusually large assortment at 1% less than regular prices. 





Arm Chair, as illustrated, upholstered in Tapestry. ............0......... 44.75, regularly 89.50 
Overstuffed Sofa, as_illustrated, upholstered in fine Tapestry... 
Rocker to match above Sofa upholstered in Tapestry............... 


James McCreery & Co. 





.... 79.75, regularly 159.50 | 
...... 44.75, regularly 89.50 


34th Street | 














California Women Endorse League 
HE League of Women Voters was given enthusiastic en- 
dorsement by the California Federation of Women’s Clubs 
when in annual session at Los Angeles this month. This im- 
portant organization of women, of which Mrs. Herbert Cable is 
president, has a membership of 40,000. 


Council of One Hundred 

COUNCIL of One Hundred has been formed in Massa- 

chusetts to act as an auxiliary to the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association. The Council includes men who are rec- 
ognized leaders in professional, political and business life. The 
membership shows five former governors, eleven editors of promi- 
nent state newspapers, eleven labor leaders, thirteen county 
commissioners, various mayors, former mayors, college presi- 
dents, school superintendents, clergymen and business men. 


School of Citizenship 

A SCHOOL of citizenship was held at St. Louis, May 26 to 

31, under the auspices of the St. Louis Equal Suffrage 
League. Professor Edgar G. Frazier was secured to train the 
students in the technic of public speaking. Lectures on citizen- 
ship which featured the course included one on “ Legislative 
Procedure ” by Mrs. Lucille B. Lowenstein, who has gathered in 
considerable experience during her four months’ campaign in 
Jefferson City on behalf of the Children’s Code bills. “ Political 
Parties and Politics” were explained by Harlan E. Read, an 
attorney of St. Louis. “The Process of Voting” was told by 
Judge Glendy B. Arnold, Chairman of the Board of Election 
Commissioners. ‘“ What We Vote For” was the subject handled 
by Dean Isidore Loeb of Missouri. 


Mrs. George Gellhorn, President of the Missouri Woman Suf- 
frage Association and member of the National Suffrage Board, 
talked on the “ Psychology of Suffrage Audiences.” Mrs. J. P. 
Higgins gave instruction in actual registration. Mrs. W. W. 
Boyd gave a course in suffrage arguments. Mrs. Frederic Blaine- 
Clark played a major part in arranging for the school, which 
proved a big success. 


New Chairman 
RS. HARRIS R. COOLEY, formerly first vice-chairman 
of the Woman Suffrage Party of greater Cleveland, has 
been chosen chairman of the party to succeed Mrs. Roger G. 
Perkins, who recently resigned. The Cleveland branch of the 
Ohio Woman’s Suffrage Association is one of the largest and 
most effective units in the Ohio movement. 


To Increase Teachers’ Pay 

A” increase in pay has been granted to public school teachers 

throughout the state of New York as the result of the 
passage of a bill to this effect by the last Legislature. The bill 
received the signature of Governor Smith on May 19. Under 
the terms of the bill, now a law, an annual increase in pay of 
approximately $100 each will be granted each teacher, and pro- 
vision is made for annual increments which vary in different 
cities and grades. Governor Smith, in signing the bill, said it 
affected 53,000 school teachers. 

The bill stresses the principle of equal pay for women, corrects 
some of the present discriminations and should result in filling 
some of the vacancies in the teaching force caused by teachers 
being attracted to employments offering higher compensation. 

It is estimated that the cost to New York City for the first three 
years will be about $18,000,000. 
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} An Underground Dairy Firm 











O to the ants, you who are paying cream 

prices for skim-milk, and learn how they 
handle the cow question. In learning it you 
may learn, as well, what kills your corn and 
how to prevent it. 

The Department of Agriculture is pointing 
out that there is a partnership between ant 
and aphis—the cornfield ant and the corn root- 
aphis—which operates in nearly every section 
where corn is grown east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, especially in some of the Corn Belt 
States. The workings of the partnership have 
been compared to a subterranean dairy, with 
the aphis as the ant’s “cow,” the ant directing 
the enterprise, the aphis doing the work, and 
the ant getting the profits. The ant is not 
directly harmful to the corn, but the aphis is. 
Without the ant, however, the firm would have 
to go out of business, and that is why the 
United States Department of Agriculture tells 


farmers who want to get rid of the corn root- 
aphis to get rid of the ant. The same advice 
applies in the case of certain other forms of 
root-aphids. 

This is how the subterranean dairy works: 

In the fall the ants carry the eggs of the 
aphids to their nests and care for them as 
they do for their own young. -In the spring, 
when the eggs hatch, the ants tunnel along 
weed roots and place the helpless aphids on the 
roots. Soon the aphids begin to give off 
“ honeydew,” made from the juices of the plants 
on which the aphids are resting. The ants 
dearly love “honeydew,” and they tenderly 
watch over and care for their “cows.” The 
aphids are wholly dependent throughout their 
life on the ants. 

The first two or three generations of aphids 
live entirely on the roots of weeds, but as soon 


as the newly-planted corn sprouts the ants 
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HOW ANTS FOSTER THE CORN ROOT-APHIDS 
They care for them in their nests during the winter 
and in the spring carry them through tunnels 
to the corn plants 


transfer the aphids to the more succulent corn 
roots. After two or three successive genera- 
tions, many of the aphids may be winged, and 
some escape from the ground through the ant 
tunnels and fly away to a new field. If they 
chance to alight near an ant-hill they are 
seized immediately by the watchful ants, car- 
ried into their burrows, placed on roots, and 
honeydew production starts again. 

When cold weather is approaching and the 
ant carries the aphids’ eggs and the young 
ants deeper into the soil, the ant gets at least 
eight inches under the soil and eight inches is 
deeper than the ordinary plow furrow. 

The particular aphis that attacks corn is 
called the corn root-aphids because of its pre- 
In gardens it is very: 
There 


are many other varieties of aphids, however, 


erfence for that plant. 
common on asters and related plants 


and for many of them ants have a tender 
feeling. For instance, there are the aphids that 
attack orange trees in California. The ants 
surround these aphids, attack other insects 
that attempt to reach them, and induce the 
aphids to excrete honeydew by stroking their 
bodies with their antennae, or feelers. Unfor- 
tunately for the orange aphids, however, they 
are attacked by winged parasites which “ sting” 
and lay eggs in them, and these parasites are 
so small and active that the ants can not suc- 


cessfully defend their charges. 


HE corn root-aphids in fields are con- 

trolled by rotating with 
which the aphids can not live, by plowing and 
disking, thus breaking up the ant and aphid 
colonies, and by the use of certain pungent 
substances, mixed with a chemical fertilizer and 
distributed by means of a fertilizer attachment 
These substances tend to 


crops upon 


to the corn planter. 
drive away the ants and prevent them from 
placing aphids on the corn roots. 

To home gardeners whose plants are attacked 
by aphids, such as the melon aphis, spinach 
aphis, potato aphis, and the turnip and cab- 
bage aphids, which live above ground, the 
specialists of the United States Department of 
Agriculture recommend spraying with 40 per 
cent nicotine sulphate at the rate of one tea- 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Correspondence 
Not Adjusted 


To THE EpiToR OF THE WOMAN CITIZEN: 
HE Woman Citizen of May 24 contained 
an article, “In Memoriam, Elizabeth 
Allen.” 

I should like to correct a statement in that 
article, that it was “when Elizabeth Allen was 
at her last breath that the last of the bills was 
finally adjusted.” 

Elizabeth Allen was killed in her battle for 
the teachers of New Jersey. Her Retirement 
Fund was put out of existence by the Legisla- 
ture of 1919, and the low-salaried teachers that 
she worked for are very much wronged in the 
new bill, the high-salaried political positions are 
very much helped. 

The men of New Jersey have been working 
against the Retirement Fund for a long time 
and in this Legislature they killed it. 

The old Retirement Fund and thirty-five year 
Pension Fund gave to a teacher earning about 
$600 a little more than that when retiring, the 
new law will give $300, and the teachers of 
over thirty years’ experience, not able to save 
and thinking that the state could not break 
faith, will be in serious straits. 

To the men who will never hold their posi- 
tions for thirty-five years, and those that did 
not belong to the Retirement Fund, the new 
law will be a commercial asset. 

I knew Elizabeth Allen, she has been enter- 
tained at my house, and I was present at the 
hearings at Trenton when the teachers fought 
for amendments to the bill. 


Camden, N. J. IsABEL I, Forses. 


World Citizen Challenged 
To THE EpiToR OF THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 


LTHOUGH I recognize my limitations as 

a mere man, I feel it a self-imposed 

duty to reply through your columns to the let- 

ter of Mr. Stillman Campbell, published May 
17th. 

Mr. Campbell makes the gratuitous assump- 
tion that he is a World Citizen, but the very 
tone of his letter proves that his world is strict- 
ly confined to his own primitive and provincial 
mind. It is fortunate for him that the law he 
so despises protects people who lack a sense 
of humor. 

I grant freely his contention that there are 
many, many bad citizens of this country, but I 
fail to see why that is not a very strong argu- 
ment for his being a good citizen of our poor 
benighted land. If Mr. Campbell really desires 
to become a World Citizen, I suggest that a 
short course of schooling as a good citizen of 
the United States of America might help him 
a little in his struggle in that direction. 


Being different from the mob does not nec- 
essarily make one superior to the mob. 

Mr. Campbell’s attitude of mind reminds me 
of a rooster crowing where roosters are wont 
to crow. Friend rooster knows nothing of the 
humor of the situation or of the Damoclesian 
axe that patiently waits out in the woodshed. 

No, Mr. Campbell, a few fixed ideds do not 
give a man the right to call himself, or to com- 
pel his child to be, a citizen of the world. 

Branford, Conn. E. B. WuitInc. 


Hawaiian Law Makers 
To THE EpiTor OF THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 
N a copy of April 5, lent to me by a friend, 
I find the article Hawaiian Bill, but alas, 
the women of Hawaii are still without the 
vote. 

The present session of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii stands as a most dis- 
graceful record of the men occupying the seats 
of the House and Senate, who deliberately vio- 
lated party pledges, Republicans and Democrats 
alike. 

From the morning paper I take the follow- 
ing: “Americanizing of schools is killed by 
Senate votes. Abatement Law is beaten again 
on floor of House.” 

Such are our law-makers. 

The women here, those of us who are earnest 
in our desire for the vote, are banding to- 


gether in small groups in the different pre- 
cincts, as Suffrage Club of Precinct (by num- 
ber). These clubs are for education and we 
are preparing ourselves for the intelligent use 
of the vote and the exalted purpose of the 
League of .Women Voters. 
WILHELMINE DowseTT. 
Honolulu, H. I. 


Underground Dairy Firm 
(Continued from page 18) 


spoonful of the sulphate to one gallon of water, 
in which has been dissolved a one-inch cube of 
laundry soap. 

Killing the ants, of course, by 
their colonies, will help in the control of the 


destroying 


corn root-aphids in gardens and this is about 
the only way it can be controlled, since, living 
underground, it can not be reached by sprays. 
The simplest attack on the ants is to scald 
their hills with boiling water. Another method 
is to pour a little carbon disulphide into the 
entrance to the ant-hill and immediately cover 
the entrance with earth in order to keep the 
poisonous fumes in the burrow. 

Spraying with nicotine sulphate, however, is 
the standard remedy for most garden aphids, 
and should not be postponed or neglected 
when they are found to be present, as they 
increase very rapidly and unless checked soon 
kill the plants. 
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OU will find our—or rather 

your women’s room—just to 
the left of our 5th Avenue en- 
trance. Ask for Miss Furman, in 
charge. She will give you a hearty 
welcome and if you wish, personal 
banking assistance, 


COLUMBIA 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


358 FIFTH AVENUE 


We are Sometimes Called the Oficial Suffrage Bank 





Stylish Stouts 


HE old-fashioned text books on Natural 
Philosophy set forth a formula contain- 

ing phrases about the attractions of solid 
bodies which asserts “ This attraction increases 
directly as the mass of the body; and inversely 
as the square of the distance.” To the truth of 
this assertion, so far as anecdotal experiences 
go, any middle-aged, stout lady can amply tes- 
tify. Incidents drop upon the plump, rain upon 
the adipose and pelt the “ stylish stout.” It may 
be the truth that nobody loves a fat man, but 
certainly everybody confides in a stout woman. 


* * * 


HE went into a decent but modest restau- 

rant, seated herself at an empty table, and 
ordered a reasonable repast. Towards its con- 
clusion there came to that table an elderly gen- 
tleman of respectable appearance who ordered 
and applied himself to his meal. The lady 
called for her bill, feed the waiter, put on her 
gloves and rose. 

“Excuse me, madam,” said the gentleman, re- 
taining his seat, but otherwise addressing her 
in mannerly fashion, “I have been noticing you 
—without offence, I hope—since I sat here, 
and, to be frank with you, I like the way you 
eat, and use the finger bowl, and fee the waiter, 
and generally the way you behave, and I like 
comfortable-looking ladies, anyway. Now I’ve 
been a widower for three months, and I find it 


a very lonely life. I take it that you are a 


widow—— 
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“T regret very much,” said the lady, in cul- 
tured accents, “to disappoint you, but the fact 
is I am not a widow. I am an old maid. And 
the worst of it is I am a man-hater.” 

“Oh, ah!” said the gentleman, “I am sorry.” 

“Yes,” said the lady, “it is too bad.” 

And she moved gently, if ponderously away. 


co * * 


HEY conducted their dispute in full- 
throated African tones, although the 
“T don’t 


want to go into no service, Grannie,” said she; 


girl was some five-eighths white. 


“IT want to do somethin’ different. I don’t want 
to sew and I don’t want to do no housework. 
Girls are doin’ lots of men’s jobs lately, and 
they do ’um all right.” 

“Men is men, and wimmin is wimmin,” 
growled Grannie. 

Then they both stopped in the lee of the 
stout lady to watch the skillful manipulation of 
the cake-turner within the broad window of a 
Childs Restaurant. 
auburn-haired lassie with nimble white wrists, 


The cake-turner was an 


and the assembly without was pleased to watch 
her prowess. 

“There!” ejaculated the 
“What'd I tell yer? 
sorts o’ men’s work. I could do that!” 

“Men’s work!” roared Grannie, lifting her 
withered claws and turning their pale palms up- 
O my Gawd!” 


* *” * 


grand-daughter, 
Wimmin is gettin’ all 


ward—“ Men’s work! 


T was a rather raw day, but not cold; yet 

she shivered as she stood in the doorway 
of the Education Building, and looked about 
her as one dazed by trouble or by some sudden 
shock. 

“You would better step inside, my dear,” 
said the stout lady, “and warm up a little be- 
fore setting out. Do you feel ill?” 

“No-n-o,” said she, smiling with some effort, 
and displaying thereby several lines that had 
once been dimples. “I am not ill, but I’ve had 
ag 

They, walked out to the pavement together, 
and together turned up the street. 

“Tt’s this way,” said the shivering lady to the 
woman of comfort. “I used to teach in this 
city, in the public schools, and they all said I 
did it very well. Then I married and went 
away, and my husband lost his money and died. 
So I thought I’d come back to the old home 
town. I had run a private school for a while 
out West, and I had done quite a lot of substi- 
tuting and reading, just to keep my hand in, 
in case something should happen. I wasn’t 
thoughtless.” 

“Yes,” said the woman of comfort, “yes.” 

“So I went into the Education Building just 
now, and showed all my papers to the Super- 
intendent of Schools, and told him who had 
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known me. I had heard that teachers are 
scarce, and what Mr. Claxton said about the 
married ones going back, you know.” 

“Yes,” said the woman of comfort. But she 
drew her coat about her as though she, too, felt 
the chill. 

“The Superintendent said,” said the shiver- 
ing lady, “He said, ‘My dear madam, these 
certificates are all right, but I can’t inflict a 


woman of your age on this school system!’ He 


said that: to me.” 

“Yes,” said the woman of comfort, very 
gently, “ Yes, yes.” 

“But I knew all about him when we were 
schoolmates, and I know all about his age, and 
he has just been appointed to his position, and 
he isn’t six months younger than I,’ cried the 
shivering lady in tones of grief. 

“Yes,” said the Lady of Comfort, “yes, yes, 
yes,—let’s have a hot chocolate!” OE a 


Suffrage “ Star” Returns 
NOTHER star on the service flag of the 
National American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation has returned home after seventeen 
months of efficient war service in France and 
Italy. Miss Elizabeth Bissel of Dubuque, Iowa, 
who has this splendid record to her credit, 
returned to the United States last month, after 
canteen service in France and Italy. 

Miss Bissel was Corresponding Secretary of 
the Iowa State Suffrage Association when she 
resigned to take her part in war service work. 
After months of the rain of France and the 
cold of Italy, American Spring seemed most at- 
tractive to Miss Bissel, upon her return. 

It was in December, 1917, in the midst of 
the submarine warfare, that Miss Bissel sailed 
for France under the American Red Cross, ar- 
riving in Paris when the air raids were a con- 
stant menace, and was assigned to canteen work 
with the French Army. Immediately her work 
started, serving food and hot drinks to the 
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poilus who were on their way to the front. For 
six months her duties were at Orry-la-Ville 
and Survilliers, with the long line of French 
soldiers who were worn by the three years of 
fighting. A wide variety of duties entered into 
the day—dish-washing, cooking, scrubbing, the 
serving of food-—and the night often meant 
hours spent in a steamer chair or sleeping-bag 
waiting for the trains which were to bring 
the cold and hungry men, who must be met 
with food and hot drinks. 

Following her term of service with the Red 
Cross, Miss Bissel enlisted with the Y. M. C. A. 
and was sent to Paris to assist in two canteens 
for American soldiers. Six months later she 
was sent to the camp at Vallegio, where her 
knowledge of Italian made her a valuable asset 
to her regiment, the 332d Infantry. Her duties 
ranged from sweeping to hospital visiting, from 
cleaning to dancing. It was while on duty here 
that the little silk Stars and Stripes that she 
carried in her trunk for luck was placed upon 
the grave of the first American soldier who 
died in Italy. Miss Bissel was at Milan when 
the men were crossing the Piave, and, after the 
armistice was signed, went to Lake Como to 
assist the Italian soldiers who had just been re- 
leased from the Austrian prison. 

Austria, according to Miss Bissel, added to 
the starvation and suffering of her prisoners 
an even worse crime, for she discharged her 
victims at the very borderland of a devastated 
country, which must be traversed before food 
could be reached. Hundreds of men dropped 
dead from starvation on the road before they 
reached Como, and those who arrived were in 
At Como the Y. M. C. A. 
service for 


pitiful condition. 
met them and secured hospital 
them before they were transferred to concentra- 
tion camps by their own government, as well 
as furnished them with food. These wrecks of 
men whom it was both Miss Bissel’s duty and 
privilege to serve, form for her the most hor- 
rible memories of all. 

Remaining with her regiment until its Ital- 
ian service was ended, she sailed from Genoa 
on the same boat with the men. 

In addition to her canteen service Miss Bis- 
sel found time to work among refugees and 
to connect European victims of war with Amer- 
ican aid. It was through her efforts that many 
of the fatherless children of France have been 
fed and clothed. 


Perhaps! 

HE General Assembly of the Presbyte- 

rian Church postponed until next year 
action on resolutions to grant women full equal- 
ity in church affairs. The New York World 
gravely remarks that women having exercised 
their full equality in politics and filled a few 
more conspicuous public offices, perhaps in time 
will win the right to the graver responsibilities 
of church membership. 
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The Book Stall 


Broken Homes 


Home “ * * * the place when you have 
to go there. They have to take youin * * * 
Something you somehow haven't to deserve.”— 
Robert Frost’s North of Boston. 


ACTS every once in a while give a more 
ironic twist to the ancient platitude that 
“woman’s place is in the home” than any ser- 
pent’s tooth of suffrage rhetoric could produce. 
Some of these facts, as shown in Joanna Col- 
cord’s Broken Homes (Russell Sage Founda- 
tion), ought to make the least forward-facing 
woman in the world sit up and take notice. 
This is the most humanly decent discussion of 
“the intermittent husband” problem that has 
yet appeared, and right at the start let it be 
said that it is the most interesting. It is shot 
full of such humorous lights on the philosophy 
of deserting husbands as the following advice 
of a wise neighbor to a deserted wife: 
“ There’s only one rule for women who want 
to have decent homes for their children and 
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themselves. If your husband comes home cry- 
ing, and says he can’t find any work, sit down 
on the other side of the fire and cry until he 
does.” 

This is apropos of the fact that the over- 
efficient wife sometimes contributes by her 
excess of virtues to the problem of broken 
homes. ‘“ Many a non-supporter got his first 
impulse in that direction when his wife became 


a wage-earner in some domestic crisis,” says ° 


Miss Colcord. 

But this is an incidental side-light on a big 
question, it is by no means a generalization. 
It indicates, however, the frankness of mind 
of this investigator, who is the Superintendent 
of the Charity Organization Society of the City 
of New York. 

In many ways this study of a grievous social 
condition points to the fact that there is real 
growth in the ideals of the Charity Organiza- 
tion itself. It has turned from an early stand- 
ard which provoked criticism—a standard of 
hard-and-fast policy. It is less a priori in its 
conclusiveness, more flexible in its judgments. 
The individual counts for more, the accepted 
social formule for less. 

“Unconsciously and imperceptibly,” says the 
writer, “the point of view about the treat- 
ment of desertion has been changing during the 
past fifteen years. The case worker’s attention 
used to be focussed on the danger of increas- 
ing the desertion rate by a policy of too sympa- 
thetic care for deserters’ families. Little study 
was made of individual causes.” : 


N this book, on the contrary, there is an in- 

vestigation of the very root of the social 
structures without any of those pre-judgments 
which have hitherto excused the inefficient poor 
master, mismanaged the law-courts, and fum- 
bled the administration of philanthropic local 
societies. 

Miss Colcord takes the stand that the causes 
of broken homes are what Sam Weller would 
call “warious.” Scores of contributory causes 
bring the husband or the wife to the threshold 
beyond which endurance is impossible. 

These causes cannot be swept into card cata- 
logues labelled “sex factors,” “alcoholic fac- 
tors,” etc.; for social workers have profited 
this much by the psychiatrist’s vocabulary that 
they know that most states of consciousness are 
“ complexes.” 

One social worker’s rough and ready descrip- 


tion of marital discord as provoked by “ selfish- 
ness in men and peevishness in women” is 
clumsily useful as a working basis. But, of 
course, behind the selfishness and the peevish- 
ness are disappointment, disillusion, poor food, 
bad education, lack of vocational training, ill- 
health — a thousand things. “ Desertion is only 
a symptom,” says the fair-minded author, who 
also says early in her book that cases have 
previously been studied too intensively from 
the woman’s point of view. In early investiga- 
tions the deserting man was often not seen by 
the social workers until he appeared in court. 
Of late this matter of broken homes has been 
looked upon from the man’s point of view as 
well as from the woman’s. 

The household which has been mowed down 
under the invading tank of poverty or wretch- 
edness is not just a woman’s tragedy; it is so- 
ciety’s tragedy. 

Social workers are turning their attention 
now to the heterogeneous marriage laws of the 
country. They are considering whether it might 
not be more efficient to put checks and brakes 
on the fragmentary home problem at the 
source than to mop up the consequences in the 
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domestic relations court or to dam up the 


means of release by stringent divorce rules. 
Marriages entered upon irregularly, under 
duress or for selfish ends, seem to be prolific 
of discord. Where financial stress does not re- 
sult, such marriages slump down into individ- 
ual problems, adjusted according to the social 
standards of the particular family, but where 
the margin of economic independence is neg- 
ligible, they become society’s problem. 
Outstanding among the marital wreckage of 
slacker mar- 


“ 


the moment are the so-called 
riages” of 1917. These are drifting into the 
court of domestic relations in great numbers. 
While Miss Colcord’s is a book for case 
workers, large parts of it being devoted to spe- 
cific problems of family reconstruction, it is 
of interest and value to every thoughtful per- 
son, and is brief and brisk enough to hold ef- 


fortless attention from cover to cover. 


CCOMPANYING this analysis of “ broken 

homes,” the interested social worker will 
be glad to use American Marriage Laws in 
Their Social Aspects (Russell Sage VFounda- 
tion). 

This is purely a reference book and of great 
value. It analyzes the legal conditions in var- 
ious states pertaining to common law marriages, 
methods of licensing, giving notice of inten- 
tion of marriage, celebrants, registration, mar- 
riageable age, and interstate regulations. 

“We began to wonder,” say the authors 
of this technical investigation, “why so much 
attention had been given to the defects of our 
divorce laws and so little to those regulating 
marriage.” 

An incentive to the work of assembling these 
facts and correlating them is confessedly the 
demand of social well-wishers everywhere to 
know what are the fundamental causes of the 
break-down of homes. 

“Leagues of women voters are interested,” 
says Mary E. Richmond in her preface, “in 
bringing reason and essential justice into this 
much neglected field. All will be eager, there- 
fore, to measure, with the aid of these pages, 
the width of the gap between the proposals for 
reform made -by leading authorities and the 
actual laws of the various states as here sum- 
marized.” 

To the suffragist there is much food for re- 
flection in these two books, which are so inex- 
tricably mingled with vital questions of the 
existence and maintenance of the home. Much 
wild talk has been expended upon the indif- 
ference of the vote-seeking and vote-using 
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woman to home and marital stability. Yet 
equal suffrage states have bravely ventured 
many laws dealing with the deserting husband 
question, the rights of illegitimate and neglected 
children. 

None of the marriage laws compared by 
the Russell Sage Foundation is declared to be 
a sure cure for broken homes, but a cursory 


review shows that in certain particulars the 


women voting states have tried to keep up, 


standards. 

In Virginia the marriageable age for males 
is 14; for females, 12. Low standards of mar- 
riageable age also prevail in Florida, Louisiana, 
Kentucky, 


New Hampshire, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 


Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 


Vermont, etc. In Wyoming, on the contrary, 
the law for males is 18; females 16. This is 
true of Arizona, Illinois, of Nevada, Michigan, 
New York, Montana, Oklahoma (females 15), 
as also in California, South Dakota and Or- 


egon. 


HIS is indicative of the fact that women 

are trying at the polls, as well as in com 
munity groups, to stabilize the home and lift it 
out of bad social ruts. Laws are, at present, too 
tentative for any wholesale condemnation or 
commendation. Cordial support from every 


group of women should be given to the earnest 


work of Miss Colcord and of the compilers of 
the marriage laws. 

It is, in passing, of interest to note that great 
progress along this line of study of home re- 
lations parallel, if it does not arise from, the 
compassionate and sympathetic work of scores 
of young women “case workers” in the Char- 
ity Organizations of the country, who are in 
daily touch with broken homes. 

“The majority of social case workers are 
unmarried women under forty,” is an official 
statement by Miss Colcord herself. Constant 
biographical references show how many women 
workers have contributed to the sum of infor 
mation upon this subject. 

These women, workers and writers, have 
built up by daily contacts with marital prob 
lems great and vital changes in the mode of 
approach towards the relation of husband and 
wife. It is by no means a mere sentimental 
attitude; it is merely saner, more elastic, less 
bound to @ priori opinions and law court termi- 
nology. In short, the home is something par 
ticipated in by sisters, brothers and parents, 
not merely by the two members of it who are 
bound together in their sex relation of wife and 
husband. And it is this wide latitude of rela- 
tions which has been taken into account by 


women as social workers. 
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Two Books Just Published by THE RUSSELL SAGE 
FOUNDATION Are of Especial Interest to Women Voters 


AMERICAN MARRIAGE LAWS 
In Their Social Aspects, by HALL AND BROOKE 
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An original and readable discussion of the causes that underlie marital 
unhappiness and family desertion, with practical suggestions for their social 
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Youth and Reconstruction 


Germans are going to do about taking their 


E have been calling her “the woman of 

to-morrow” and guessing what she 
would be like, when suddenly she is here, so 
much here that she is filling the horizon. What 
is going to furnish motive power to her—the 


woman just ahead? 








SMITH COLLEGE TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Graduate professional courses in: 
PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAIs WORK, 
MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK, 


COMMUNITY SHERVICH, 


and summer course in 
CHILD WELFARE. 


Calendar, 1919-1920 


SUMMER SESSION, eight weeks, July 7- 
August 30. ~ and clinical observation at 
Northampton, Ma 

PRACTICAL PERIOD, nine months, Sept. 1, 
1919-July 3, 1920. Practice work with hos- 
pitals, social “agencies and settlements in Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
under supervision with group conferences. 


July 5-August 28, 
Northampton, Mass. 
Training courses of thirteen months open to 
college graduates. 
Social workers and teachers are admitted to 
summer session courses. 
Catalogue mailed on application to 


DIRECTOR, F. STUART CHAPIN 
Smith College Training School for _ Work 
a NORTHAMPTON, MAS 
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Landscape Architecture 
A VOCATION FOR WOMEN 


Many graduates of the Lowthorpe School of 
Landscape Architecture at Groton, Mass., 
ing more than a livelihood in the profession they 
have learned at the school. Landscape Architec- 
ture is delightful work for a woman. The Low- 
thorpe School teaches the profession in all its 
branches, giving special instruction in Horticulture 
and Planting Design. 

Its location at Groton, one of New England’s 
most charming villages, affords an unusual oppor- 
tunity for the study of a number of beautiful 
estates. Course: two and three years. Fall term 
begins Sept. 17, 1919 

For particulars and “catalogue address 


Miss AMY L. COGSWELL, Principal 
Groton, Mass. 
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KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with New York University. 


Faculty of wide experience. Special sub- 
jects taught by niversity Professors. 
Practice indergartens. Students Resi- 
dence. School opens Sept. 29th. Mid-year 
class enters Feb. 2nd. Address, MIss 
HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principal, New 
York meveretty, Washington Square, New 
York City. 














MISS CHAIRES’ OUT-DOOR 
SCHOOL 


Normal Course 


SOUTHAMPTON, L. I. 


Kindergarten and Primary Educational 
principles applied to children’s outdoor 
activities. Address, 


746 Madison Avenue. New York City. 
oe ty 























A problem? 

Not to herself, not for a second. She is 
cool and sure about that. The truth is and 
the trouble is that one has thought her still a 
“flapper”, while these four years of the war, 
racing past, have flung her out an independent 
spirit, faced forward. She is as unaware of 
the compelling motives and bitter struggles of 
her mother, or even of her ante-bellum older 
sister as if she had just been born and was 
asked to take thought of all the fuss that went 
on around her because of her mother’s 
birth pangs. 

One thing that she distinctly doesn’t know 
about at all is the suffrage struggle. For her 
The ballot for wo- 
men was to all intents and purposes achieved 
before she stopped rocking her dolls. 

When she sees her mother grappling with 
the machinery of her suffrage organization, 


that struggle never was. 


this post-suffrage young woman is amused or 
tolerant. “What’s it all about, old dear?” 
her pleasant, undisturbed young eyes seem to 
ask. Or perhaps her young lips say to other 
young ears: “I wonder why mother gets so 
fussed about those old fellows down in Wash- 
ington. Of course they’ve got to give woman 
the ballot. We women wouldn’t stand for any- 


thing else.” 


S for herself, she knows no worth-while 
men of her own age who deride women’s 
counsels and tell them where their place is. 
She would look at them with her level-fronting 
gaze every whit as straight as their own and 
laugh them off the map. They would seem to 
her “ freaks,” 
That there was a time not so very long ago 
when women had to beg for a chance to work 
for the college pin she loses so glibly every 
It sounds 


or just “ quaint.” 


few weeks, she knows by hearsay. 
like a dull chapter in women’s lives, and bores 
She can’t such 
chumps as to stand for it. Of course none 
of her set would. “Why didn’t women just do 
it, you know, get educations and degrees and 
all that, whether men liked it or not.” She'd 
like to see any man stop her. 


her. see why they were 


She has no more emotional response to her 
mother’s courageous, but vain, knocking at 
doors of opportunity than she has to King 
John’s barons making a stand for liberty. It 
is all so far away, like that dull old joke 
about the Boston tea-party. 


When it comes to talking about what the 


medicine, there is some thrill in that. As also 
in that burning question about whether the Old 
Guard had as much recognition as it should 
have had, and if Harry Hawker is a greater 


flyer than Commander Read? 


Didn’t the 
war prove that they can look out for 


UT why fuss about women? 


themselves? 

When the suffrage movement began it was 
an adventure into the fog, like Hawker’s trip 
in his Sopwith plane. There was no line of 
protective ships to chart its way, no wireless to 
catch its signals of distress. It met icy cold 
and soared above fog and clouds under the 
motive power of an intense enthusiasm. Some- 
times it sank beneath the waves. But always 
it rose and its engines refilled from the passion 
for justice which impelled it forward. It was 
a great adventure, that of the mothers and 
grandmothers of its day. But 
post-suffragist as cold as does the story of 
when her father first installed electric lights to 
do away with the gas jet whose function was 
Or when her grand- 


it leaves the 


to smell and not illumine. 
mother was thrilled to death over a student 
lamp bought for grandfather’s study. The girl 
just ahead uses the vocabulary of electricity 
and motor vehicles. She has neither physical 
nor emotional reactions to the jogging of a 
horse on a country road or to cleaning the 
wick of a kerosene lamp. She knows the feel 
of a six-cylinder car. 

Just so she has no memory of burning in- 
justice done to women. She knows nothing of 
earning money which became the legal posses- 
sion of another, of knocking humbly at doors 
for permission to be a doctor or a lawyer, or 
ef suing in courts of law for the right to 
have possession of the child she had borne. 

She cannot even get the thrill her older 
sister felt before the war, when white-gowned 
women marched in the middle of the street 
amidst hoots and jeers, and then, at last, ap- 
plause, for a cause they had _ espoused. 
Even that timid courage of fluttering ban- 
ners which was the last lap in the long se- 
quence of emotions which sent women out to 
make their gallant stand against injustice, meets 
with no response in her; for in its place she 
sees long lines of khaki-clad figures going out 
at zero hour to meet death and behind them 
women, also white-clad, but with red crosses 
on their breasts. As a dramatic appeal the 
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Youth and Reconstruction 


khaki and the red cross have swept into the 
discard the golden suffrage banners. 


She looks at 
She has the 
vote—immediately or potentially. She’d like to 


OES she want the vote? 
you with bewildered eyes. 


see the man—or woman—who could take it 
away from her. But she has it just as het 
brother has it, because she is human and grown 
to be 21 and so is wanted by her state. Even 
the memory of humiliating exclusion is no 
more hers than it is his. 

And the war has done so much more for her 
than she sees. 

There has never been and never could be a 
sex solidarity; but the common bond of sex dis- 
crimination drew the women of yesterday into 
temporary segregations for common ends. 

Come of the splendor of those armies with 
yellow banners which paraded through the 
streets of London and Copenhagen and Chicago 
and St. Louis and New York lay in their sub- 
conscious feeling of sisterhood. Woman had 
rallied to woman. But later women and sol- 
diers rallied together to save the world, and 
nothing now looms so large in the consciousness 
of the post-suffragist as the fact stamped upon 











VESTOFF-SEROVA 
RUSSI AN SCHOOL 


CLASSIC DANCING 


26 East 46th Street New York City 
OPPOSITE RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 2399 


Private lessons Classes Normal Courses 














IVAN TARASOFF 


Graduate of Imperial Russian School 


All Styles of Artistic Dancing 
Class and Private 
Normal Courses for Teachers 
Tuxedo Bidg., 637 Madison Ave. and 69th 8t. 
Telephone Plaza 9239. 

















ROSETTA O’NEILL 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Complete instruction for those aiming to be- 
come teachers. Arrangements made for 
private classes within a radius of four hours’ 

traveling distance of New York City. 


e—Baliroom DANCING 


Classi 
Interpretive—Ballroom 


“To Miss O’ Neill | owe my success” — Mrs. Vernon Castle 
766 Madisen Ave., New York Telephone Plaza 8692 




















the world that there will never be a segrega- 
tion of either sex again; there never can be. 
That of men has been beaten to earth, horribly, 
tragically, but finally. That of women, which 
was but for an end, is over now that the end 
is gained. 

So she cannot be moved to action—this post- 
suffragist—by the injustice of men to women, 
Nor by 
the beautiful—but passing—drama of women, 


an injustice whose finish is in sight. 


bound together to right a wrong. That partic- 
ular wrong is so near to slipping into the past. 

Just now she is like one speaking on the 
new type of telephone, tuned to separate sets 
of vibrations. It is the same wire upon which 
her mother speaks and her older sister speaks, 
but where they find response in their key of 
middle “C” she is speaking with vibrations of 
500 or 750. They cannot catch her message 
and she cannot catch theirs. She is of a new 
world equipped to conquer a sphere above the 
clouds; to whisper around the world; to make 
new human alignments, not of caste, nor yet 
of class, and above all not of sex. 


HE is a product of aeronautics and giant 

explosives and, not only intercontinental, 

but interplanetary visions. Her wings are 

spread to take the air, her possibilities are 
limitless, 

But what motive power has she in her en- 
gines? 

The old passion for justice for women which 
drove suffragists forward no longer serves, be- 
cause wrongs to be righted are now less and 
less those of sex or class and more and more 
subtly human, needing tolerance and breadth of 
vision. 

Is that little post-suffragist, equipped for 
speed and accuracy by the life-long sacrifices of 
three generations of mothers, going to do what 
her brother voter has done, accept her vote as a 
mark of personal merit, differentiating her from 
someone else—a Chinese for example—and use 
it for none of the ends her foremothers fore- 
saw? 

To make it potent she must get a great and 
righteous motive power. 

What is it to be? ' 

Will this group grow past the emotion-stir- 
ring age before any such great impulse comes 
to them as came to their grandly-adventuring, 
sturdily-conquering predecessors? 

From this post observations will be duly rec- 


orded and transmitted from time to time with 
the idea not only of keeping up with the 
woman of tomorrow but of keeping her up 


with her grandmother. M. O. W. 








THE HANOUM CAMPS 
THETFORD, VERMONT 

Views of the White and Green Mountains 
THE HANOUM INN For Adults 
THE LAKE CAMP For Older Girls 
THE HILL CAMP For Younger Girls 

Riding; swimming and canoe- 

ing on a private lake; moun- 

tain trips. 


Proresson aND Mes. C. H. 
FARNSWORTH, TEACHERS COL- 
Leos, New Yor« CIty. 




















3 “A PARADISE OF WATERS” _ 
CAMP X VEGA 


AN ISLAND FOR BOYS 8 to 15 years. 
Fishing, hunting, swimming, sailing, tennis 
—outdoor theatricals—hikes, canoe trips, 
carpentry, tutoring. Four motor boats. One 
large central building and outdoor sleeping 
bungalows. 

Twelve hours from New York City. 


MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER 
Bex E. 40th Street New York City 

















2107 S Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

A boaseeng, school for girls. High School 
and College Preparator: ‘ourses, Two years 
of College Work. Special courses: The Arts, 
Journalism, Short Story Writing, Business 
and Secretarial Training, Kindergarten Nor- 
mal Training, Domestic Science, Parliamen- 
tary Law. 

MRS. NANETTE B. PAUL, LL.B., 
esident 
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Children’s Playrooms 


Indoor and outdoor play 
under skilled supervision. 
For folder address 


Miss SARAH E. FISK, M. A., Director 
9 West 67th St., New York City 


Telephone, Columbus 4685 

















MISS GILDNER 


Norwood Ave. Elberon, N. J. 
P. O. Box 255 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


* Primary to college preparatory. Individual 
or class work. Students en pension. 


June to October 


611 West 111th St., New York City 
Cathedral 7060 
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> A WELCOME # OUR. 
WOMEN GUESTS 




















he convenient location, 
iat luxurious appointments, 
and savory cuisine make this 
an ideal hotel for women 
visiting New York 


Motel Wolcott 


lst Street. Py fifth Avenue 











HOTEL McALPIN 


Broadway at 34th Street, New York 
An Entire Floor Reserved 
Exclusively for Women 
Hostess and Chaperon in Charge 
Shepping Guides Available 














HOTEL LE MARQUIS 
12 East 3ist Street, New York 
(Four Doors from Fifth Avenue) 

Combines every Cereeetiaee 200 Does ae oot 
eomsanende Sect to pesple of refinement wishing to live 
on American Plan and be within easy reach of social and 
dramatic centers. Especially adapted to ladies traveling 

Room and bath $4.00 per day with meals, or $2.50 per 


day without 4 
Illustrated Booklet gladly sent upon request. 


D. H. & W. J. ENOTT, 
JOHN P. TOLSON, Manager. 

















The Hotel Patterson 


58 West 47th St. New York 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 
Elegance Exclusiveness 
Room with Bath......... 2.50 and up 
Double Room with Bath.. 3.50 and u 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath. -$5 to$ 


est grade foods at moderate prices. 








Dining Room a la carte, serving the high- 














Adirondack Cottage for Rent 


KEENE VALLEY, N. Y. 


12 Rooms, ice, wood, garden 
and garage 


MRS. W. H. OTIS 


KEENE VALLEY, N. Y. 























E shall be glad to have readers of the 
Woman Citizen who contemplate visiting 
New York refer to us for detailed information 
with regard to local hotels. 
The Woman Citizen Corporation. 





Doors of Opportunity 
A RESOLUTION which is 
produce lively and fruitful discussion at 


expected to 


the convention of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League in Philadelphia this week, 
will be introduced by Mrs. Raymond Robins, 
the national president. It proposes reorganiza- 
tion of the American household to put domes- 
tic service upon a footing tolerable to the 
working woman, and organization of the do- 
mestic workers themselves to demand fair 
wages and good, working conditions. 

says Mrs. Rob- 
ins, “the working woman resists the sugges- 
tion that she seek domestic service as a means 
of livelihood, and resents the efforts to draw 
or force her into it. She is tired of having this 


trying form of manual labor urged 


“Under present conditions,” 


ill-paid, 
upon her as pre-eminently woman’s field and 
proper choice, when she knows that in almost 
any other calling a woman receives not only 
better pay but more consideration as a human 
being, and has perhaps a chance of advance- 
ment. 

“ Above all, the working woman bitterly re- 
sents what she sees as a tendency to squeeze 
her out of the better paid jobs where she is 
competing fairly with men, in order to force 
her to resort to the kitchen for a livelihood. 
When despairing householders cry, ‘ What is to 
become of the American home if we can get no 


demands to 


the working woman 


servants?’ 
know ‘Whose American home—yours or mine?’ 
For after all the working women are more 
numerous than their well-to-do sisters whose 
plaints are heard in clubs and in the newspa- 
pers. And domestic service means no home at 


all for the domestic worker.” 


OR the first time in the history of the Epis- 
F copal church two women have been elected 
members of the vestry. St. George’s Church, 
St. Louis, has elected Miss Ada Winston and 
Mrs. Wm. Burrett as regular members of its 


vestry. 
N Great Britain forty-six women hold 
seats on county councils. 


cent elections only twelve held such positions. 


Prior to the re- 





THOUSAND ISLAND HOUSE 


ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 


The Venice of America 








The most delightful and convenient | 


location in the Thousand Islands. Fine | 
fishing and motor boating. | 
The starting point of all principal 


water sports. Finest auto roads from 
all points East or West. 


Booking office, Room 200, at 489 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. Telephone Vanderbilt 
3410 until June 15th. 


WILLIAM H. WARBURTON 
4 Proprietor 

















NEW YORK’S | 


Smartest Motor Resorts 


PELHAM HEATH INN 
Pelham Parkway and Eastchester Road 
and 
BLOSSOM HEATH INN 
Merrick Road, Lynbrook, Long Island 
Dancing Excellent Cuisine 
Under the Direction of 
H. J. ann J. A. SussKinp 

















Mrs. Henry Harrison Boswell 
OFFERS 


HER PRIVATE RESIDENCE 


ASA 
SUMMER HOME FOR 
DISCRIMINATING WOMEN 


344 West 84th Street New York City 

















“ THE GOODY SHOP” 


C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 

14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 


5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
New York 


The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates | 

















T will be recalled that an English engineer 
at the end of two years of war claimed 
a battleship from keel to 
aerial entirely by woman power. A New York 


maker of automobiles planned during the war 


that he could build 


to place women in every department, from the 


drafting room to the assembling shop. 
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The Nestlé Permanent Wave 





E present here a page from the new Nestlé book- A permanent wave consists of three stages—the wind- 
let written by the original Inventor pf permanent ing of the hair—the process applicd—the heating. One 
hair-waving. Nestlé-waving is now in its four- done improperly is very bad for the average hair. All 






three done correctly are really beneficial to the human 
hair. Carry this page with you when you get a perma- 
nent wave elsewhere than at Nestlé’s and see that you 
get the right wave. You will be delighted with the results 
and its effect upon your hair-development. If your man 





teenth year and although our own firm in New York 
and London have during this time probably waved more 
heads of hair than the rest of the permanent hair-wavers 
taken together—without a single serious complaint of 










hair breaking or burning. Our many imitators have : ‘ ~ Ae 

soiinnasall x: wee: tn aol on Taleretien of eure tries to give you the “ Housemaids-twist” and puts 
anagve 1ve =» pud 2SS “ ane . = : : 

ve ae ug, ? I I chemicals on your hair stop it. 






waving not exactly flattering to this great Invention. 





If no Nestlé-waver is in your neighborhood write for 







We would point out that the Nestlé process is the only our illustrated booklet which gives particulars of our 
permanent waving process patented in the U. S. A. and home-outfit. Price $15.00, of which over 6,000 are in 
that all the others are free to be used by anyone. Nestlé’s homes of this country alone. 
relies on steam alone, and the principle of their work There are over a hundred Nestlé-wavers in the United 
will appear to the intelligent reader as logical—this indeed States, but the below mentioned names are especially 
it is. recommended. 







BENEFICIAL HARMFUL 
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The hair must be wound perfectly flat and very tight. The “Housemaid’s” twist is beloved by the hair dresser 





who thinks the machine gives enough for the money. 
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The woud curler lies here loosely in the tube and merely Then he dips a rag in a borax solution or uses a lind 
which carries a solution and presses it tightly against the 


hair. 





gets steamed. 









When the hair is endieae from the curler after the waving 
it should look just like a curl. When undone the strand looks and is in feet Ps a cor- 
rugation, a very regular but small continuation of sharp 


Lends. ; : . 
\=— 


When a single hair is combed lengthways the former 
spirals will now fall lengthways and appear in waves which 
can be combed smaller or larger and to fit each other. 






The individual hair when detached is not round in shape 
but very often split and resembling the bends of a hair-pin. 













Mrs. L. Dennerle 220 Clark Building Birmingham, Ala. Richard 501 Fifth Ave. New York City 
T. J. Dickson— Silvertone Building, Mr. G. Sattler 12 West 50th St. New York City 

c ‘o New York Beauty Shop 1604 Westlake Ave. Seattle, Wash. Waldorf-Astoria Hair 
Mrs. Harris—c/o The May Dressing Salon Fifth Ave. & 34th St. New York City 
a Hair Shop —— —_. Seattle, Wash. Julius 70 West 72d St. New York City 

iss Frances femple Place Boston, Mass. 4h saree Sig a Psaaitinecaie Mien, 
Carlson & Carlson 284 Livingston St. Brooklyn, N. Y. gy L. oo — Je ng Building pe tag ~ 
E. Burnham 138 & 140 N. State St. Chicago, Ill. fr. E. A. McGinnis 10¢ Fifth Avenue a 
Guilmont & Peters 705 Marshall Field Annex e Miss C. C. Burns 708 Lapham Building Providence, R. I. 

7 Building Chicago, Ill. Miss C. L. Tegeler 312 N. Euclid Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. H. T. Benkemper 1900 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio Miss McKay 166 Geary St. San Francisco, Cal. 
Miss E. L. Tracy 301 Sharp Building Kansas City, Mo. A. Weiler 357 S. Salina, 5t. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Miss M. McIntyre 327 W. Walnut St. Louisville, Ky. Hepner’s Hair Emporium 525 Thirtee nth St., N. W. Was shington, B. <2. 
C. Nestle Co. 657 Fifth Ave. New York City Miss M E. Scheetze Kenois Bldg., 1 Ith & G Sts. Washington, D. C. 






Illustrated, descriptive booklet can be had free from any of the undersigned firms or from 


, AVENUE 
C * N E S T L E & C O °9 aly Aa pers Hay Tole 


Telephone Plaza 6541 





Originators of Permanent Hair Waving. 
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Towels and Bed Linens ‘ 
at Mc Cutcheon’s 


‘[ FE present is a particularly opportune time to lay in 
a supply of ‘Towels, Sheets, Pillow Cases and other house- 
keeping Linens for the town house and the country homc. 


N01 
— 
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Reg. Trade Mark 
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In spite of the prevailing market shortage, 
“The Linen Store” is happy to announce very 
full stocks and helpfully moderate prices. 














We cannot emphasize too strongly the im- 
possibility of lower prices on Linens for another 
year at least. The destruction of machinery in 
Belgium and the failure to plant flax in Russia, 
make it certain that the world’s supply of Linens 
will be far short of the demand for a long time 


tag come. 
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The Luxury Tax does not apply to Linens 




















Linen Towels | Bath Towels, Mats. Etc. 
Hemstitched Guest Towels, Hemmed Bath Towels, 
$7.50 to 13.50 per dozen. $4.20 to 22.50 per dozen. 
Bedroom and Bathroom Towels, Hemstitched Bath Towels, 
$9.00 to 24.00 per dozen. $21.00 to 30.00 per dozen. | 
Hemstitched Pure Linen Sheets Bath Sheets, 52x69 inches, $3.50 each. 
i . h. 
Single-bed size, $16.50 to 50.00 per pair. 60x72 inches, $5.50 eac bh 
Double-bed size, $13.50 to 60.00 per pair. Bath Mats, $1.00 to 3.25 each. 
: Kitchen Towels, $3.25 to 9.50 per dozen. 
Hemstitched Gien Tous, 
Pure Linen Pillow Cases $6.00, 7.00 and 7.50 per dozen. 
2214 x 36 inches, $3.50 to 7.50 per pair. Roller Towels, $1.00, 1.30, 1.40 each. 





MAIL ORDER SERVICE 


Any of the merchandise described or illustrated above may be or- 
dered with complete satisfaction through our Mail Order Service 


James McCutcheon & Company 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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